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HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sorz Lessee AND MANAGER. 
First Nieut or tax Winter SEASON, 
‘ SATURDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 25rn. 
to 7 o'clock, a New and Qriginal Sketch by Harry Lemon, 


” ’ 
. “WAIT FOR AN ANSWER.” 
After which, at 7.45, a New Comedy by Thomas Morton, Ksq., 


entitled, 

, “PLAIN ENGLISH.” 
Barry Sullivan, Messrs. George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. 
Stephens, D. Evans, Lin Rayne, Chas. Horsman, W. Arthur, 
E. Dyas. F. Harland ; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Jane Rignold, 
Miss M. Howard, &c. &c. 

To conclude with the Musical Farce of 
7" WATERMAN.” 
The magnificent new Scenery by Mr. Jurran Hick. 
The splendid Furniture and U pholstery by Mr. J. Lyon. 
Deputy ) Manager, Mr. T. B. Bexyerr. 
Acting Manager, Amory SULLIVAN. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
, Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl ot DUDLEY.! 
Principal—Professor STERNDALE BENNETT. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 
September the 20th, 1869. 
Candidates for admission must attend at the Institution for 
examination, on pe at 11 o’clock. 
order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, : 1 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


CHOLASTIC.—The Goodwill, Furniture, and 
XO 17 years’ Lease of a first-class Ladies’ Schoo) and Boarding 
Establishment in the southern suburbs to be disposed of. 
£1500 cash required. Apply by letter to C. W., 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 














ANTED, CHOIR BOYS, having some know- 

ledge of music, for St. James’s, Westmoreland-street, 

Marylebone. Moderate salary. Also amateur altos.—Apply at 
the Church, on Wednesday and Friday evenings, at seven. 


M*® J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons In Vorck PropucTion AND VOCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N. W. 
‘A DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 


to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEspury- 
VILLAS, Kinsury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to 

announce her removal, and that she is now at liberty to 
accept her usual concert and oratorio engagements in town and 
country for the autumn and winter season. All letters to be ad- 
dressed to her ‘residence, 24, Durham-terrace, Westbourne-park, 
Bayswater, W. 


ISS HELENA WALKER.—AIll communica- 

tions ing Concerts, Oratorios, &c., must be for- 

warded to Miss Helena Walker, 6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, 
Liverpool. 


M: JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopzs, Crorpoy, 8. 


M J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 
Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged fer. Address, 
M. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London and in the provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 3, late 55, 
Wigmore-street, W. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
ts Bosan*B sa a enh lenge 
2s. ‘or 8, ng the phle; 
and ate violent fits ot coughing. etna 


| . W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
(Gazetted A 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
277, O RD STREET, LONDON, 



































Now Ready. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J, SEBASTIAN 
BACH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FORKEL AND HILGENFELDT. 
With Appitions From Oriainat Sources. 
Cloth, gilt, bevilled edges, price 8s. 6d.; post free, 44 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martponoven Street, W. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
—_—v-—_ 

No. XX., VOL. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 
1, Song, ‘“‘ Hear my crying, O God.” H. W. Goodban. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “‘ Kyrie from Haydn’s Imperial Mass.” 

Franz Nava. 
8. Hymn, ‘‘ Teach us, 0 Lord, to pray.’ G. A. Macfarren. 
4: Duet, ‘‘Up now, my soul.” Henry Smart. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 19). E. F. Rimbault. 








Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 

NOTICE.—Vols. I., I1., TIT. and IV. of ‘Exeter Hall” are 
now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 
5s. 6d. each. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mantacreven Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 
BY BERTHOLD TOURS. 


RRR esennnnnmm™ 





8. d. 

*Ecnors or Genrva.” Illustrated......cc..ssssecsese 3 O 
(Imitation of a Musical Box.) 

“Srating.” TKlustration ........eeeees od Aveveesvsee “8 © 


**A pretty little sketch, and very effective if nicely played.”— 
Orchestra. 

* This is rather a musical curiosity, which will certainly bring 
to mind the gyrations it is intended co describe. It is impossible 
not to be amused whilst hearing the piece.”—News of the 
World. 

‘EVENING THOUGHTS.” Nocturne ...ccscesssceesscees 3 O 
“Les Huavsnots.” (Transcription) ......ccceccseesse 4 0 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great MartnorovGcH Street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


“Do NOT FORGET ME QUITE.” ...... PTYTTTT ccore 8 O 
**A Morner’s Sona.” (Illustrated .....cecseceseees. 4 0 
“Beryi.” Companion Song to * Ruby” ........e0+ sm, 6& 2 
“Trg FIsHERMAN’S WIDOW” ........000+ csccegenes & O 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martzonoven Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES BY 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 








** RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Rurnz.” No. 1. 
** RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Rung.” No. 2. 


Beautifully Mllustrated 
Price 3s, each; post free, 18 stamps. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martaoroven Sraeert, W. 


NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 








“My Secret.” Berthold Tours ...........- PYTETE TT 
“Frezrrz.” Henry Smart .....000ssccccccccccccsecece 
“Wire Dove.” Ditto  ..rcccccccsecccccccecccececs 
“No Crown without tHe Cross.” J. R, Thomas.... 
“‘ AppRENTICED.” Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss).. 4 
“A Burssing on toy Loving Heart.” George Barker 3 


METZLER & ©O., 87, Great Martsonovenr Sraezt, W. 


SUNDAY PART-SONGS, 
COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART. 


—o— 


8 
8 
8 
8 
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No. No. 

1, vas not the dead. 4. Say, in that land of beauty. 

2. Father! we are weary | 5, We are walting by t 
earted. river. 

8. Days of darkness, 6. The skies are blue. 


Price 3d. each; post free, 4 stamps. 





METZLER & 00., 87, GREAT MARI OROUGH STREET, W. 





LIST OF WORKS 


CHORAL SOCIETIES AND AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES. 





THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. By W. Srenrn- 
DALB Bsxygtt, Mus. Prof. Cantab. Vocal Score, folio 
Edition, 12s. nett. Chorus Parts—Soprano, 4s. 8d. ; Con- 
tralto, 4s. ; Tenor, 8s, 9d. ; Bass, 43. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. By Jutes 
Bryepict. Vocal Score, in limp cloth, 6s. ; in cloth boards, 


ilt, 8s. Chorus Parts—Soprano and Alto, each 88, 6d. ; 
‘enor and Bass, 2s, 6d. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. By Jonn 
Tomas. Vocal Score, folio size, 21s. Chorus Parts— 


Soprano and Contralto, each 2s, 8d.; Tenor and Bass, 
each 38. 


THE MAY QUEEN. By W. Srernpatz Ben- 
nett, Mus. Prof. Cantab. A new Handbook (8vo.) Edition 
has lately been published of this popular Cantata—in paper 
covers, 4s. nett; cloth boards, 6s. Folio Edition, 15s, 
Full Score, £2 28. Vocal Parts, 3s. each. 


THE ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. Tho 


Words and Music by W. CHALMERS Masters, Vocal 
Score, 15s. Chorus Parts, 8s. 6d. each. 


UNDINE. A Lyrical Legend. By Jones Benr- 
pict. Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, nett, 108. 6d. 
Chorus Parts, 28, and 8s. each, 

Librettos of the above 6d. each. 


ODE. By W. Srernpate Bennett, Mus. Prof. 
Cantab. Words by Atrruep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate, Vocal Score, folio, 6s. Vocal Parts, 2s. each. 


SERENATA. By W.G. Custns. Words by Jonn 
Oxznrorp. Composed in honour of the Marriage of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Vocal Score, 10s, 6d. Chorus Parts at the rate of 3d. per 
page. 





Lonpon: LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 68, New Bonp Street, conner or Brook Strert, W. 


FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! Song. 
Words by JEAN INGELOW. Music by A. 
8. GATTY. Dedicated to the Viscountess 
Folkestone. 3s. ; free by post for 19 stamps. 
Mame. Patey will sing this beautiful song at 
the coming concerts. 
By BRINLEY 





ECHO OF LUCERNE, for the Pianoforte. 

RICHARDS. 3s.; free by post 19 stamps. 
MUSICAL BOX. A Sensational Piece, for the Pianoforte, 

By lL. LIEBICH., 38s.; free by post 0 tome. 
THOSE EVENING BELLS. Arranged for the Pianoforte by 

GEO. F. WEST. 4s. ; free by post 25 stamps. 
KELVIN GROVE. Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. 8. 
ROCKSTRO. 4s. ; free by post 25 stamps. 
London: Published only by Robert Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington Street. Order 
everywhere, 


G EMS SELECTED from the WORKS of the 
J GREAT MASTERS. ‘Transciibed for the Pianoforte by 
GEO. F. WEST. Both Sacred and Secular. In 72 books, 88. each ; 
free by post for 19 stamps. A catalogue of the same may be 
had gratis and postage free. Also, just issued, Fifth Edition of 
Mr. West's ‘‘ Questions on the Theory of Music.” free by _ 
for 13 stamps. No. 85, “Once a Week.” speaking of Mr.» 
West’s Gems, selected from the Works of the Great Masters, 
says, ‘For educating the taste and exercising the fingers of 
young players, no better music has yet appeared ; and no selec- _ 
tion with which we are acquainted so thoroughly and con- 
scientiously render the spirit. of the great originals as do these 
of Mr. West.”—August 14, 1869.—London: Published only by 
his Publishers, Messrs. Rongxt Cocks and Co., New Burlington. 
Street. ; 


ACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED 
M PENS, The ‘“‘WAVERLEY,” “OWL,” and “ PICK- 
WICK.” 


“They really seem as if endowed with the magi¢ian’s art.”— 


N. Bucks Advertiser. 

“The ‘Owl’ pen is for fine, -like writing ; the ‘Wa ° 
is the best pen we have yet tried, the delightfal 
power of rapid writing ; the ‘ Pickwick’ is upon the same prin- 
ciple, but with a finer point.” —Englishwoman's Dom. Magazine. 

Sold everywhere, 1s. per Box. By post, 1s. 2d. 
23, Brain Sragar, Eprxsvnen. 
Agents, Mituxcton & Hvurrox, London. 


STOLBERG’S YOICE LOZENGE. — 
in 
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or viguenting ond the voige, and removing 
affections of the throat, has main its character for a 
martes. of @ century, aad the Settering la received 
from Grisi, Persiaul, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Stateamen, fully establish ite ; oe No Vi or 
Public ker should 
To be o| of all Wholesale and Reta }) in 
United Kingdom. 
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THE C ORCHESTRA. 














Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d:y 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS W TH TUNES 


YOR THB 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
0. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, andlate All Saints, Margaret-street. 


To which re dded 
Caants yor THR Macmricat anp Nouxc Binitrss, AND 
Resronses FoR ADVENT AND Lent, 
As sung at All Saints; 


WITH FOURTREN NEW DOUBLE CHANTs, &c. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





Price 128., th handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tne Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp AN Intnopuctory Essay on Tor Riss anp Progress oF 
ur Rounp, Catcu, anv Canon ; 


Atso Biocraraicat Notices OF THR ComposEns, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
usical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1, 
Fry Florence Waltz ee ee «» Cantus Goprrey. 
— Quadrille ., es ee ee ” 9 
The ind-up Galop oe ee ee ” ” 
No, 2. 
The Cymbeline Mazurka .. Garatp Srayizy. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by CaLwoorr. 
The Woodland Whispers Waltzes Gsuratp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles ie ss @, Rupee. 
The Pollee- Wollee- Hama Galop ée ve Hawai px Vittisns. 
No, 8. 
The Chopin Waltses ee F és Hawai dm Virtinns. 
The Schubert Quadrillés 46 sti be 
The Oaks — oé “ “ “é ” 
Jour-de-Téte, olka-Magurka “ ee a“ Y 
No, 4, 
The William Tell Quadrille “é ai “Letei Agptti, 
The Popular Polka .. - ee 


” ” 
LArditi Waltz i 


Ia Varfaletia, Polka Marwké 3. 5. yo 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 28. 


ee 


Lonpon: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





BY EDWARD ae ei 


Lash, wane by the LO 


;, ve been 
* Fotos tee tose The 





aE else 


PRIGH ONE SHILLING, 
By fetiirn of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 


MEMOIR 


oF 
MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 








LONDON : 
SWIFT AND OO., 55, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 





THE CREATION, 
By 
JOSEPH HAYDN; 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 


BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM: 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Thé Clear type and small sits of this Edition rénder it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Piahoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON: *& 
CRAMER & CO. L&{MITED, 
901 REGENT STREET, W. 


NURSERY RHYMES; 
WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 








Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps: 
Lonpok } 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 








Mermarp's Sone (from “ Oberon”) .4..465 
‘‘ Tue Oup Crock on THE Strains” (Descrip- 
tive Morceau). edhe ad teen date darntade 
Hesrer; Nocturne 
Quaproon pT PPPPrrrrerrrrriry. irri ie 
eye Serr 
La Promesse Donne (* Pensée Fugitive”). ee 
Der Freysonttrz, Fantasia ........006004 


“The above sein one best collection of 
forte music that we have seen for very long. eS —_ Lowy 
full of variety, without any —o to the 


B, | Sy they tae Coe essential to 


hiton three i 
brevity.” - , Nov. 


, and 
“ Admirable pieces, ae A the student will find both 
and pare og 


Won es wie 
@2coooca oe 


bie 


Onanan & Oo, Limited, 20), Regent-street, W. 








(No, 812, Sept. 17, °69. 
NATIONAL MUSIC. 


W002?’ S NEW AND co D COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Dun, T.M. Mupik, J. T. 
Surngnng, and H. E. Dispin. In three volumes, cloth, 2is. , or 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
othe full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 35s 
= > Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
written by Gionce Farquan GRAHAME, 
~ or 7 the article “‘Music” in the seventh edition of the 
** Encylopedia Britannica.” 








THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. Ojie Volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Groner FarquHar GRAHAME. 

THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. 
Complete Collection of Reels and Strath 
admit of their being played in the regu 
Strathspey, and Reel. 


MOORE ie IRISH MELODIES. — With New 


aol Bdited by G. 
MACFARE uN t tes ‘elaine, oe Pall Medic Size, 218. ; + tn 


each contaitiing Twelve Songs, 48. ; or each Sone, separately, 19, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Being the 
'y8 80 arranged as to 
sequences of Reel, 





— 


NEW MUSIC 


BY 


Cc. GODFREY. 





— 8. d. 
Coldstream Giiarda, aa Bctth at $838 bitese 4 0 
Queen of the Isles, ori Gounod’s SP css” . 40 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David's + Te . 40 
LANGERS. 
Tne Hae WIG oo ov ve 00 6600060608. 464 cc 0k 060008 c0ddeees 4 Q 
WALTZES; 

Beeman, 28 .. 6008085 666205 60 28 6d3E 0d UE de ceccccccee 4 0 
Mildred, TUTTI Ti ritte riser et eee 
Nora, The .. he PPTTTITTEITI LEER a ee 
Good-bye, Sweethea sosste 40 
Goodbye Ser i ade wine 49 
GALOPS: 

Wind-tp, The . 40 
Tramp, ' The, fi tounded on the celebrated | Atmericat af... aw 4 ° 
Mayiait, va rabjesta froin’ Nicolai's Merey Wives” /3:: | 0 
anpeprwerr 
Kettledrum .. i 40 


Gum & Co. Limited, ob1, ‘Regent slret, W. 


CRAMER & CO/'S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


4. 4. 
Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacted Melody if a Py of 
"Hight book arranged for the plantar bj J + G; Oall- 
“2. 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
2S ee eee ‘Solo § 


No, 2. Containin Selections from Cherub 9 
" M czart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and iad beeen 








8, Containing Selections from ‘Auber, ae ai 
uber, 
8° Hee eae ‘Balle, Bactarren, and Brinl 


PTETEIEIEIE LEILA io 6 0 

6 0 

‘mimes... 2. an 40 
Duet 5 0 


Causa 4 Oo, Litnited, 201, Regent-strect, W. 


“X ENI A.” 


NEW SCENA; 
SPECIALLY WriTTEN FOR 
MpiLt.z, CHRISTINE NILSSON 
HERR MEYER LUTE: 








“Fast 


by Herr pas tad ent Po 


van gt _ o — or a at 29. 
ea he 8 ciaouten Hu en,’ 
two of the themes ‘= — 1 aaa all qui 
charm of national m 


From THE shat Tatzcrarn” or June 80. 


«Madlle. Nilsson also tiade a great effect in a Scena entitled 
‘Xenia’ by Herr Meyer Luts, a decidedly clever com position, 


is safe , and which this 
for which Ad -—- Dd nn mors4 } wi wv on 
On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 
———— 


PRICH FOUR SHILLINGS. 


—— 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & GOO. LIMITED, 
201; REGERT STREET, W: 
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BUTTERFLY AND THISTLE. 





Breezy zephyr sweeps the fields, 
And the thistle sways and yields, 
But the butterfly clings fast 

As a sailor to the mast, 

As a banner in the blast, 

Which, when widest sweep its folds, 
Firmest still its proud slave holds. 


I who picture thee, this hour 

Thus am clinging to my flower. 

Winds on lofty errand sent 

Question me with sharp intent— 

“‘ Where's thy honey? where thy song? 
Bee or bird, thou doest wrong.” 


Still I seek one last caress, 

One more breath of joyousness. 

O! my flower, the wealth thou hast 
Softly in my soul hath passed. 
When the happy summer day 

That unveils thee flits away, 

When Love’s bloom has hurried by, 
Know, thy butterfly will die, 
Bearing to some gentler zone 

Thy lost spirit with her own. 


o. W: o: 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Neweastle Daily Chronicle in noticing the 
opera of ‘ Lurline” at the Theatre Royal speaks of 
the performance of Mr. Herbert Bond in most 
eulogistic terms, particularly of the conscientious 
care and earnestness which he showed in his 
rendering of Rudolph. The beautiful air ‘ Sweet 
form,” and the ballad, ‘‘ My heart’s first home,” 
were both enthusiastically redemanded. 

A Diovesan Church Choral Festival was celebrated 
in Chester Cathedral last week. The number of 
choirs represented was forty-five, comprising about 
800 voices. The Dean of Chichester preached the 
sermon, in which he pointed out impressively the 
importance of haying good music in the service of 
the sanctuary. A collection of upwards of £50 in 
aid of the Church Festival Fund was subsequently 
made from the congregation. 

An interesting Choral Harvest Festival was held 
at the New Church, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Man- 
chester, on Saturday last. The very unfavourable 
weather prevented the usual procession from the 
Rectory grounds, so the choir numbering upwards of 
100 voices, under the direction of Mr. Pierson, the 
hon. organist, assembled in the west porch, and 
went in procession to the chancel, singing as a pro- 
cessional, ‘‘ Rejoice ye pure in heart.’ Tallis’s service 
was used, the psalms and cantatas being sung to 
Anglican chants by Taylor, Barnby, Turle, and C. 
W. Lightholler. The anthem was an English adap- 
tation to the Kyrie and Gloria of the 12th Mass by 
Mozart. This, as well as the other music, was very 
creditably sung, especially considering the choir, 
wholly voluntary, and the few rehearsals possible 
with the united choirs. The remaining hymns were 
‘Come ye thankful people, come” (Axell), ‘‘ The 
strain upraise ” (J. B. Dykes), and ‘“‘ Pilgrims of the 
night” (Smart). The choirs represented were those 
of 8. John the Divine (Brookland), 8. Matthews 
(Stretford), 8. Mary’s (Birch), 5. John (Altrincham), 
&e,, &c. 








A scene of a singular character was enacted at the 
Wellington Music-hall and Amphitheatre, Chelten- 
ham, on Friday night. A crowded attendance was 
especially the result of announcements of Professor 
and Mdme. Thomas’s ‘‘ benefit,’’ when the handbills 
stated that extra performances would be given, 
under the special patronage of certain of the leading 
élite of the locality. For a further attraction, it was 
summarily declared that ‘‘a sheep would be given 
away, and divided amongst the audience,” and that 
the said ‘“‘ Professor ’ was the person appointed to 
the office of “distributor.” When the hall had 
become well filled the various actors proceeded with 
their portions of the entertainment, until checked by 


one of the “ Professors,” who appeared much excited, 
and obstinately persisted in refusing to go through 
his part of the evening’s program. The manager 
remonstrated with him, and he thereupon became 
furious, and turned upon his aggressor in a fighting 
attitude. A fierce contest was the result. Amidst 
the utmost confusion the police were called to the 
rescue, and a regular scene ensued. The whole of 
the audience left their seats in the wildest excite- 
ment, and demanded a return of the entrance fee; 
the “scenes” and usual decorations were trampled 
under foot; and ultimately the offending Professor 
was forcibly ejected, and the proceedings brought to 
an abrupt termination. 

The Italian Operas commenced in Dublin on 
Monday last. ‘“ Les Huguenots” was placed on the 
stage with a completeness of detail highly creditable 
to the management. The principal réles were filled 
by Madlles. Tietjens, Sinico and Scalehi, Signori 
Mongini, Santley, Gassier and Bagagiolo. Malle. 
Scalchi sang very well notwithstanding that she was 
imperfect in her part. The same remark applies to 
Signor Bagagiolo, whose fine voice at once produced 
an effect, but whose forgetfulness marred some of 
the best numbers of the opera, notably the duet “ O 
terrore.”* Mdlle. Tietjens was in excellent voice and 
gave her usual vigorous reading of Valentine, and 
Signor Mongini was as energetic and vociferous as 
usual. On Tuesday evening “ Dinorah” introduced 
Malle. Ilma de Murska, whose tuneful and correct 
vocalisation at once established her in the good 
graces of the audience. All through Meyerbeer’s 
charming piece of britonerie she acted and sang the 
parts like an artist of finished capacity who had by 
careful study overcome the imperfections of a 
naturally weak voice. Mr. Santley’s Hoel is one of 
his best parts, and Signor Gardoni as Correntino is 
artistic and sprightly, the music not taxing his vocal 
powers too much. ‘ Trovatore,” ‘ Lucia,” ‘ Don 
Giovanni” and “Il Flauto Magico” bring the first 
week to a close, ‘“* Faust” and “ Sonnambula” being 
announced for next week. —— We had almost forgotten 
to mention that the ‘ Great Vance” announced as 
‘in all his glory” is at present singing at the 
Rotunda, where he may be heurd by those whose 
taste lies in the direction of the comic music of the 
period. 

Mr. Mapleson gave a morning concert at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday last. Owing 
to the unusual high prices of the tickets, there was 
a very small audience compared with similar concerts 
given last season. The artists were Mdlles. Tietjens, 
Ilma de Murska, Sinico and Sealchi, Signors Gar- 
doni, Mongini, La Rocea, Bagagiolo, Campi, Zoboli, 
Gassier and Mr. Santley, with Signor Bevignani 
accompanyist. Malle. Tietjens was in splendid voice 
notwithstanding her exertions at the Norwich and 
Worcester Festivals; she was heartily encored in 
‘Qui la voce.” Mdlle. de Murska sang the well 
knowh “Shadow Song,” by Meyerbeer, with 
great brilliancy and effect. Mdlle. Sinico gave 
a new waltz, by Bevignani, in her usual tasteful 
manner, and Malle. Scalchi pleased much in 
Rossini’s ‘* Una Voce.” Mr. Santley sang as 
well as ever, and Signori Mongini and Gardoni 
also sang several solos very finely. Mr. Mapleson 
will no doubt return to the old prices at his next 
concert. —— The approaching visit of Mdlle 
Nilsson inspires great interest. The Alex- 
andra Theatre re-opened on Monday last, when 
“ School’ was performed by Mr. Frederick 
Younge’s Comedy Company before a_ large 
audience. The principals are Miss Ada Dyas, Miss 
Brunton, Mr. J. W. Ray, and Mr. F. Younge. 
The «Grand Duchess” company have returned to 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre with the same per- 
formers as before: Misses Julia Matthews and 
Albertazzi, Messrs. Wilford Morgan, Aynsley Cook, 
Odell, Stoyle, Norton, the Paynes, and Malle. Esta. 
——NMr. Benjamin Webster, Mr. R. Phillips and Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon are playing in ‘‘ 7’he Dead Heart” 
at the Amphitheatre.——Stodare is performing at 
St. James’s Hall——Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul 
have taken the Queen’s Hall, Bold Street, for a 
short season previous to their departure for 














At the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Mr. Fredérick 
Younge, and his highly accomplished troupe, ter- 
minated a very successful engagement of twenty-four 
nights, on the 11th inst. The pleasing manner in 
which the company has presented Robertson's best 
comedies, ‘“* Caste” and “School,” has won them 
many admirers. Mr. Younge took his benefit on the 
evening of the 10th, when “ Caste’? Was performed 
to a very full house. Being called before the curtain 
Mr. Younge made the following pleasing remarks :— 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—It has been truly said 
that ‘some men are born great, others achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them ;’ in like manner some have responsibilities 
thrust upon them. I find myself in the last category, 
and without the power to sustain the responsibility 
placed on my sholders. Leaving home to-day at 
high noon, in that complacent mood that a lazy man 
with nothing to do often finds himself in, imagine 
my horror when my eyes fell on an announce- 
ment that ‘Mr. Younge will this evening deliver 
an address.’ The fact is, my very worthy and 
approved good managers, Messrs. Glover and 
Francis, knew how much reason I have to be 
grateful to the publie of Glasgow, and, being both 
eloquent men—(laughter)—they thought it was 
as easy for me to speak my gratitude as to feel it ; 
but they were entirely wrong. Ihave all the will, 
but lack the ability. However, as the lessees are 
famed for carrying out their promises, it is better 
that I should break down than that they should 
break faith. Let me say, then, ladies and gentlemen, 
how great an honour my company and myself felt 
it to have the privilege of opening this beauti- 
ful theatre for the first time—a theatre that, 
though standing within old walls, may be said 
to have been entirely constructed in eight 
weeks, a fact without precedent in the annals 
of theatrical building. (Applause.) I believe 
Messrs. Glover and Francis must haxe borrewed 
Prospero’s wand or Aladdin’s lamp. At any 
rate, this effort alone would place them first and 
foremost as business men among those who cater for 
the public. May their success in the new under- 
taking, be equal to their energy ; and I think it will 
surely be so. (Applause.) It is I trust, with a par- 
donable pride that I advert to the fact of having been 
the first to present to a Glasgow audience in a com- 
plete form three such comedies as ‘Caste,’ ‘ Play,’ 
‘School. Among capable and unbiased crities there 
is no question that Mr. Robertson has placed himself 
at the head of all our dramatic writers. (Applause.) 
It is very satisfactory, I think, that we have been 
able to attain and retain your goodwill without having 
had recourse to outrageous sensations. I have never 
incited one member of my company to commit the 
crime of murder (laughter),—even those amiable 
weaknesses forgery, perjury, and burglary have been 
omitted from our list of attractions, and, I am glad 
to say, without injury to our interests. Seriously, it 
is a hopeful sign for the future of dramatic art, that 
large audiences can be deeply interested, and be- 
guiled of smiles and tears, without the gathering of 
incidents from our police reports, and prison records. 
And now how can I thank you for the reception 
you have accorded us? What can I say? 
Nothing worthy the occasion; but that is 
because my words are so much poorer, so much 
weaker than my feelings. We have visited you now 
three times, and each time our welcome has grown 
greater. Your good offices have been so multiplied, 
that we feel we may regard you now not merely as 
an audience, but as fast friends. You have really 
left us nothing to wish for, except that we could be 
fixtures in Glasgow, instead of birds of passage. It 
is pleasant tothink that your theatrical amusements 
will not suffer from our absence; Mr. Buckstone 
and his company have 1any a feast of fun 
ready for you. The order of nature will be reversed, 
for his “Old School” will sneceed our “ New 
School.” J believe in both—thut is, ladies and 
gentlemen, the best of both, Each school has its 
faults and excellences, and Mr. Buckstone and his 
admirable company will certainly give you the best 
of the “good old school.” And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, let me thank you in the name of euch 
member of the company for your welcome to them— 
let me thank them for their earnest and loyal aid on 
all occasions—and let me thank Messrs. Glover 
and Francis for their kindness and liberality in 
aiding me to produce the comedies we have pre- 
sented. My troupe and myself have to be in 
Liverpool on Monday next; and, as you know, I 
have to embark for India. I now say, not farewell 
—that word, so hard to speak, I keep for to-morrow 
—but au revoir.” (Loud applause.) 


Mr. Buckstone’s Haymarket company opened on the 
13th inst. for fourteen nights. Their first piece was 
the ‘* School for Scandal,” followed by ‘* The Rivals,” 
&c,——At the Royal Alexandra Theatre, the Sisters 








America. 


Nelson opened on the 18th for six nights in “ Nell 
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Gwynne” and the “ Girls of the Period.” 
Gwynne Miss Carry Nelson was exceedingly clever, 
while Frances Stewart was nicely played by Miss 
Sara Nelson. Mr. Percy as Charles 1I., and Mr. 
Blythe as Duke of Richmond were both excellent. 
——The City Hall Saturday Evening Concerts 
opened on the 11th inst., for the sixteenth season. 
The artists were Mdme. Bodda-Pyne and Malle. 
Zuliani (soprano), Miss Jocelyn (contralto), Mr. 
Beverley (tenor), and Signor Peruniani (baritone). 
Mdme. Bodda-Pyne was warmly received. She 
sang two vory pretty new songs, ** The Old Church,” 
and “ Roaming in the Green Fields.”’ The other 
artists were severally excellent. Mr. Frank Bodda 
and Mr. E. Berger conducted. Mr, Lambeth pre- 
sided at the organ. Mr. J. W. Crawford contributed 
the humorous element successfully. 





A PROVINCIAL REVIVAL. 


A revival such as that of Shakespeare's ‘* Winter's 
Tale,” which now running at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, ought not to bo passed by 
unnoticed, 


is 


When the theatre par excellence of 
England is the subject of a strong correspondence, 
anent the immorality of the piece which is drawing 
half London to see it, a small theatre in a provincial 
town is open with one of Shakespeare's least 
known plays, mounted in a manner that speaks of 
carte blanche as to expense in every department. 
All honour to the spirited directorate who risk such 
a revival in the face of an assertion made by a London 
manager that ‘Shakespeare spelt ruin and Byron 
bankruptey.”’ Greater honour and credit still to 
the talented artist-manager who has been the ruling 
spirit over the revival. We speak of Mr. Calvert as 
artist-manager because in every department of the 
theatre, whether on the stage, in the orchestra, in 
the painting room, in the costume wardrobe, in all 
the details (and in a spectacular piece such as the 
* Winter's Tale" the details are innumerable) he 
has superintended most minutely, and the result is 
n success of which he may well be proud. And yet 
the revival is not free from drawback—we cannot 
have perfection everywhere, but honestly, we are 
bound to admit that it is the most perfectly mounted 
piece by the immortal bard that it has been our good 
fortune to witness on any provincial stage, and we 
may venture to question if many London revivals, 
not excepting those under Charles Kean at the 
Prineess's, were very far in advance of it. Mr. 
Calvert has taken some few liberties with the 
play as it was left by Shakespeare. He defends 
himself in the preface to the edition as 
acted, which is sold in the theatre. He says, ‘I have 
thought best to omit the few palpable anachronisms 
all readers of Shakespeare will be acquainted 
with, and to substitute for ‘* Bohemia” Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's suggestion of “ Bithynia.” It must cer- 
tainly jar unpleasantly on the ear of a student of 
history to hear the people of ancient Sicilia eompli- 
menting the pupil of Raffaele ; or to hear Hermione 
kpeaking of herself as the daughter of an Emperor 
of Russia.” 

Mr. Calvert goes on to rebut the charge 
which was made against the late Charles Kean, 
and which he opines may be made against 
himself, of being an upholsterer; and while he 
believes some few think that a Shakespearean 
play is injured by a great elaboration in its 
setting, he considers that too much attention cannot 
be given to those arts and adjuncts that constitute 
the illusion of a theatre. We, however, while 
agreeing with Mr. Calvert must enter our protest 
against this elaboration and attention to detail, this 
assistance of the painter and musician's art, unless 
that of the actor is also called upon in a like degree. 
First-class acting, allied to first-rate scenery, music, 
and stage appointments generally, cannot but be 
commended. It is only when the whole is of the 
first order, excepting the acting, that we find fault. 
To do the respected manager of the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, justice, he has not got 
all first-class talent, but undoubtedly the com- 
pany he has got round: him for this revival 
is not entirely mediocre. The leading parts 
are certainly well played; and to do Shakespeare 


As vel | 


well, is it not necessary to have a very large com- 
| pany of leading actors? How can a stock company 
at a small theatre be of equal merits? The ridi- 
| culous jealousy in all but the very topmost rank of 
| the profession prevents actors who could do justice 
|to minor Shakespearean characters from assuming 
| them. They consider it lowering to their dignity, 
|as if, forsooth, Shakespeare’s language did not of 
itself dignify any actor. But despite the drawback 
we have named, it reflects no little credit on Man- 
chester, that it should be sufficiently peopled with 
lovers of the legitimate, as torender such a revival a 
pecuniary success. That it will pay as well as a 
good pantomime no one will suppose, least of all the 
directors of the Prince’s Theatre; but it slows a 
disposition on their part to satisfy all ranks of 
theatre-goers, by placing on the stage in a good style 
all classes of the drama, whether Shakespearean 
melodrama, comedy, or extravaganza. And it is 
this attention that has made the theatre we allude 
to the real home of the drama in Manchester. 

To the manager these revivals can only be said to re- 
compense, inasmuch as to him it is a labour of love; 
all who know him will readily admit that for love of 
his art he is not behind any one in the profession ; 
and whatever shortcomings may be noticed in the 
‘* Winter's Tale,’ no one will deny that Mr. Calvert 
has fully shown a determination (to use his own 
words) ‘*to advance the true interests of art, and 
to inculcate a loftier appreciation of its greatest 
prophet.’”’ He concludes his prefatory remarks, 
‘‘T submit the revival, with deep respect, to the 
lovers of the True in Art, whose approval I 
value before all others.” 





CONCERTS. 





Malle. Christine Nilsson appeared at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday afternoon. The weather could 
hardly have been more unfavourable to the occasion : 
it was gusty, rainy, violent in both extremes; not- 
withstanding which over ten thousand people con- 
gregated at Sydenham to hear the favourite artist, 
who has brought over from Baden another jewel 
in her crown of triumph. Nor were those who had 
braved the tempestuous wind and rain disappointed 
in the enjoyment they had sketched out for them- 


selves. The journey across Channel had in no 
degree affected Mdlle. Nilsson’s magnificent 
voice. With wonderfully sweetness of articulation 


she repeated her old success, ‘‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair ’’ with the marvellous effect we have already 
described in this journal ; and rendered the brilliant 
scenas from ‘ Traviata” and “‘ Lucia” with all the 
power which has made her reputation on the boards; 
while with Mdme. Trebelli, Signor Bettini, and 
Signor Foli she took part in the duet ‘‘ Ebben per 
mia memoria,” ‘* Gazza Ladra,” and the well-known 
spinning-wheel quartet from ‘* Marta.” That tumul- 
tuous applause and strenuous recalls should accom- 
pany each of these efforts, is of course a repeated 
story; and in one case the singers were compelled 
to yield. In the evening Mdlle. Nilsson left Euston 
for Liverpool to appear at the Philharmonic Society's 
concert the next evening, and again on the Saturday. 
The Saturday of next week will see her again at the 
Palace ; and wherever she appears the audience is 
en pleine féte to greet her. 








THE THEATRES. 





A wonderful alteration has been effected in the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, sufficient to surprise the 
frequenters of that house of a fortnight back. In 
eleven days opportunity has been found to convert 
the interior from a close, ill-ventilated and dingy, 
growing pen into an elegant and comfortable little 
| theatre. The box tiers present to the eye a highly- 
enriched ornamentation, composed of quilted blue 
satin and brilliantly gilt mouldings. The proscenium 
appears a frame of gold, festooned with drapery of 
rich crimson silk velvet. The stalls are entirely 





refitted with luxurious seats, and readier egress is 
now given by doors, which at once communicate 
| with the street without an intervening staircase. 
| The pit, with its folding spring seats, is scarcely 
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less commodious than the stalls, and the box visitor 
has an amount of accommodation afforded which ig 
almost unrivalled. The ceiling is entirely recon- 
structed, sg as to ensure the most perfect ventilation 
throughout the house, and a brilliant sunlight is 
placed in the centre, whilst smaller circles of gas, 
contained in what may be described as golden 
baskets, diffuse a radiant, but never obtrusive, light 
over the audience. The most striking and success- 
ful novelty in the new arrangements, is, however, 
the change in the ordinary position of the orchestra. 
The musicians are now placed beneath the stage, an 
opening by the footlights allowing the sound of the 
music to be as distinctly heard as heretofore. The 
space formerly occupied by the band is now con- 
verted into a grotto and fernery, intended, with 
fountains and jets of water, to cool the atmosphere 
between the acts, and by an ingenious looking-glass 
arrangement to exhibit an interminably multiplied 
reflection of tiny erystal rills, which will leap and 
sparkle in the light through a multitude of leafy 
labyrinths constructed out of tangled masses of 


choice ferns most artistically disposed. The 
device is excessively pretty and tasteful; and 
we look to see it generally imitated. The 
curtain rose once more on Saturday upon 


Mr. Robertson’s ‘* School.” May we suggest at 
this time of alteration a reconstruction of the pro- 
nunciation of Beaufoy by the characters? For some 
inscrutable reason that English nobleman with an 
English name is called by everybody Lord Bofe-waw. 
His is not a French title, we should imagine: if it 
were it would be Bellefoi. If Mr. Robertson intro- 
duced a character of the name of Beauchamp, would 
he instruct the company to pronounce it Bo-shong ? 
Or does he speak of the Duke of Beaufort as the Duke 
of Bo-for? Or allude to a celebrated melodrama as 
Rob Rwaw? Previous to ‘* School” a farce by a Mr. 
Walter, adapted from the French, was played. It is 
called ** Quite by Accident” and has a well-worn plot. 
Mr. Polyphemus Fitzbifgin having been out late at 
an evening party, encounters, as he quits the house, 
a creditor towhom he owes a small but embarrassing 
account. To ayoid him he plunges into a brougham 
which is drawn up at the side of the street, intend- 
ing to pass through the vehicle and escape ; but the 
coachman, suddenly awakened from a nap, drives his 
involuntary fare to a mansion, which is discovered 
to be the residence of Sir Harcourt Farniente and his 
wife, Lady Ida, who return soon after from a ball in a 
cab indignant at the stupidity of theircoachman. Sir 
Harcourt prides himself on his absence of marital 
jealousy which is not so fully appreciated by the 
lady. Fitzbifin, blundering about the house to find 
an available exit, encounters the mistress of the 
mansion, who having satisfied herself that the intru- 
der has no burglarious intention, thinks the oppor- 
tunity of exciting her husband’s suspicions too good 
to be lost. She succeeds in her object, and an 
amusing equivoque is the result of the enraged Sir 
Harcourt being mistaken for the family steward, 
whose place Fitzbifin has been promised. Ofcourse, 
the trick which has been played by the lady is 
quickly explained and promptly forgiven, and the 
perplexed Polyphemus, who has popped into the 
Harcourt establishment ‘‘ quite by accident,” finds 
himself ultimately installed as steward. This little 
piece in amusingly played by Miss Carlotta Addison, 
Mr. H. J. Montague, and Mr. Charles Collette. 

The Gaiety has this week replaced an old burlesque 
with a new one. ‘ Linda di Chamouni or Not 
Formosa,” by Mr. Alfred Thompson, does not hold 
out promise of a brilliant run. In the two extrava- 
ganzas which Mr. Thompson has contributed to this 
theatre we fail to discover any capacity on his part 
for burlesque writing. He dresses his pieces daintily, 
and were he to leave the libretto to somebody else 
his pieces would probably be brilliant enough. As 
it is they have neither cohesion nor sparkle, save in 
pictorial accessories; and they bear evident marks 
of haste in construction : they are in fact ‘run up” 
like cheap houses. Perhaps in the stucco region of 
burlesque, haste in “running up” does not con- 
stitute a grave charge; but even in this low depart- 
ment carefulness and a certain literary sincerity tell 
best in the long run. ‘“ Linda di Chamouni” is 





professedly a jumble of operatic associations: we 
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come across Linda, and Count Almaviva, and 
Adelgisa, and Sulpizio, and Don Basilio, and an 
Irish valet named O’Figaro; and everybody is 
mixed up with everybody else. The 
a good one, but badly worked out. The acting 
is strong enough to do justice to a first-rate 
burlesque : the powerful voice of Miss Constance 
Loseby and the briskness of Miss Farren are as 
effective as the scope of the piece would admit; 
and Mr. Maclean, Mr. J. Eldred and Mr. J. Robins 
contribute to the support of the piece. But acting 
cannot save it from dulness, nor excellent scenery 
and picturesque grouping invest it with interest; 
and while Mr. Gordon the scenist, and Mr. Soutar 
the stage manager deserve a world of credit for the 
pains they have bestowed upon “ Linda,” and while 
it is supplemented with pretty music, pretty dresses, 
lively acting, and Swiss scenery, the remaining im- 
pressionisa weary one. The burlesque is thoroughly 
weak. 

A couple of little pieces have been added to the 
program of the Charing Cross Theatre: one a trans- 
lation from the French by Mr. E. Berry, the other a 
posthumous farce of Mr.J.P. Wooler. Mr. Berry’s 
adaptation is from ‘ Les Mensonges Innocents,” and 
is entitled ‘“ Little Fibs,” turning on the white lies 
which a young lady named Georgina Merecr is 
induced to practise on the recommendation of her 
father, who finds her candour inconvenient. Where- 
upon the ingénue flies to the other extreme, and 
studies mendacity as a profession. The result is 
endless complications in the household, all of which 
provoke laughter. Miss E. Fowler acts with much 
vivacity the part of Little Fibs, and Messrs. Munro 
and Beckett otherwise sustain the humours of the 
farce. Mr. J.P. Wooler’s pice is entitled ‘ Room for 
the Ladies”; the claims of masculine women and the 
abandonment by men of their superiority being 
made the leading idea. The scene is laid in the 
household of Mr. Spooner Manley, completely under 
the dominion of Mrs. Manley and four daughters, 
Isabel, © young lady who revels in taming restive 
horses; Clara, who practises rifle and _ pistol 
shooting; and Marion, a splendid billiard player, 
and an enthusiastic angler. These sirens and their 
mamma take upon themselves all the responsibi- 
lities of the men; and their brothers Trederick 
and Charles, both young men over age, amuse 
themselves with crochet and Berlin wool work. 
Mr. Dulcimer Brown, an old schoolfellow of the 
boys, visits this amiable family, and works upon 
Mr. Manley and the boys to turn the tables. In 
due time the ladies admit their mistake, and return 
to their legitimate sphere. Dulcimer Brown marries 
Lucy, the quiet daughter, played with much naiveté 
by Miss Roberts, a débutante. There is some 
bustle in the piece, but it is too long-drawn-out. 
Miss Fowler plays one of the fast daughters, and 
contributes largely to the “go” of the piece. Mr. 
Beckett got some fun out of a comic servant of the 
approved old pattern. 

At Sadler’s Wells a dramatic version of Sir Walter 
Scott’s tale of ‘Old Mortality” has been produced 
with considerable and well merited success. Whenthis 
work was dramatised many years ago it failed; yet be- 
sides the force and variety of the characters, it con- 
tains many highly dramatic situations. In the present 
adaptation considerable liberty has been taken with 
the original. The death of Bothwell in his combat 
with Burleigh is given in the words of the original. 
Burleigh is shot down by the troops in the last 
scene. Whether or not by the changes, some of 
which are judicious and others unavoidable, the 
drama progresses with considerable interest, and 
was received at the conclusion with an ovation of 
applause. Among the performers, Mrs. Margaret 
Eburne deserves particular mention both for her 
grace and feeling in her real character, and her 
archness and humour in her assumed one. Mr. E. 
Phelps was Henry Morton; and Burleigh, and Cuddie 
the peasant were well disposed of respectively by 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. George Weston. 

The fortunes of the Royal Alfred (late Marylebone) 
Theatre, appears to be once more in the ascendant. 
Mr. George Sydney, the new lessee, has adopted the 
sensational drama, as the key-note of his manage- 
ment, and Mr, Falconer’s drama, ‘ Peep o’ Day,” 


idea is 


is here taking a new lease of popularity. The chief 
interest of the piece lies in its pictures of the Irish 
peasantry during the disturbances at the end of the 
last century. The characters, the language, tho 
manners, and grouping are are all highly interesting; 
besides which the story has several effective scenes. 
Of the performance the best characters were the 
hero, Harry Kavanagh (Mr. Charles Tennet), 
Stephen Purcell (Mr. F. G. Maynard), and the rustic 
Barney (Mr. W. Watboys). The rest gave evidence 
of a good working company. A notice of the drama, 
*€ The Sailor of France,” next week. 








THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 





The last of the three miscellaneous evening con- 
certs, held in the College Hall, took place on 
Thursday, when the following program was excel- 
lently rendered by the artists engaged on its 
exposition. 

Part I, 

Selections from Il Flauto Magico. 

Overture. 

Introduction—Solo, Signor Bettini; and Trio, Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrivgton, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bet- 
tini. 

Aria, “ Gente,” Mr. Santley. 

Cavatina, “O cara immagine,” Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Quintetto—* Hm! hm!” Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mame. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdme. Patey, Signor Bettini, 
and Mr. Santley. 

Duetto—* La dove prende,” Mdlle. one and Mr. Santley. 

Aria con Coro—“ Possente numi,” Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

Terzetto—‘ Gia fan ritorno,” Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. 

Aria—* Ah lo so,” Mdlle. Tietjens. 

Duetto—“ Pa, pa,” Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. 
Santley. 

Chorus—* Un saggio valore.” 

Aria con Coro, ‘‘Invano il fato,” (Roberto,) 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington .......-.... Meyerbeer. 

Romanzo, “ Deserto in terra” (Don Sebastian), 
ae Cee nt Donizetti. 

Cavatina, “ Di tanti” (Tancredi), Mdme. Tre- 
PUL, occ htvcesccacnssctbesstenesees Rossini. 

Air and Chorus, “ Come if you dare,” Mr. Vernon 


BT nnnesdcecioxeancscccqwsboeseceesgeee Purcell, 
Parr II. 
Demons, 16 F OD) ovcicvsrntnesacaseeanannn Beethoven. 
Aria, “Qui la voce” (I Puritani), Mdlle. 
OE 5. ssiivnccccvascasnicsemmenebeetece Bellini. 


Trio, “Seek not youth and maid to sever,” 

Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. V. Rigby, 

CE Tes Be. WH io since ccrescodnsecenece Kreutzer. 
Scena, “ Fra poco” (Lucia), Mr. Sims Reeves ..Donizetti, 
Cradle Song, “Peacefully slumber,” Mdme. 


BOONE. -atcvhcnndsewssdansncecsens centeadesne Randegger, 
Duetto, “ Se m’ami ancor ” (Il Trovatore), Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Sig. Bettini.......... Verdi. 
Song, “ Hurrah for the King,” Mr. Stanley...... Bevignani. 
Brindisi, “ Il segreto” (Lucrezia Borgia), Mdme. 
a rre Donizetti. 
Canzone, “ La donna é mobile” (Rigoletto), Mr. 
, ere rarer. Verdi. 


Quartetto, “I canta storie,” Mdme. Lemmens- 

Sherrington, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 

Bettini, and Mr. Santley ...........cseeses Ciro Pinsuti. 
The National Anthem. 


From the ‘‘ Flauto Magico” selection the two duets 
were encored, an honour to which the excellent sing- 
ing fully entitled them. The remainder of the 
program was interpreted in terms which call for 
little comment. Where the executants are so well- 
known praise becomes a mere repetition. The 
colourless trio from Kreutzer’s ‘‘Nachtlager von 
Granada” was the only novelty offered. 

The “* Messiah” on Friday, which as usual marked 
the close of the Festival, attracted the largest audience 
ofthe week. The soprano music was divided between 
Malle. Tietjens and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington ; 
the contralto between Mesdames Trebelli and Patey ; 
and the bass between Messrs. Lewis Thomas and 
Santley—Mr. Sims Reeves singing all the tenor part, 
from ‘* Comfort ye my people” to ‘* Thou shalt dash 
them,” Mr. Dyson taking his place in the quartets, 
“ Since by man came death” and “ For as in Adam 
all die.” Itis needless to add that the performance 
was above reproach. 

The grand ball with which the Triennial Festival at 
Worcester for 1869 concluded, came off on Friday 
night, and broke up shortly before daylight next 
morning. The ball was held at the Assembly Room, 
Guildhall, which was most tastefully decorated for 
the occasion. The Assembly Room is a very elegant 
apartment, and is hung round with portraits of 
Worcestershire worthies. Coote’s band attended, 
and the supper was served in the Council Chamber 
by Mountford, the local Gunter. The ball was held 
under noble and distinguished patronage, but the 
attendance was not so good as had been expected. 
Among those who attended the ball were Lady Leigh, 
Hon. Miss Leigh, Right Hon. Sir J. 8. Pakington, 

















Woodward. The attendance throughout the week 
has been quite unprecedented, and on Friday over 
3000 persons were seated in the cathedral to listen 
to the “* Messiah.” But although the attendance has 
been so large, the revenues of the charity fund will 
not benefit in a like ratio, and the voluntary contri- 
butions received during the week have fallen con- 
siderably below those of last Festival. The following 
statistics show the comparative attendance on each 
day of the present and last festival. There is reason 
to believe, however, that a handsome profit will be 
realized on the account being taken of the receipts 
and expenditure, and this, of course, will help to 
swell the charity fund. 





Collected. Attendance. 

1866, & s. 4a, Cathedral Concerts. 
Tuesday ....47419 0 .. 1621..........812 
Wednesday..312 610 .. 2086..... oeseeSeO 
Thovedey ..900 © © co MOD. ce ccccice 900 
Friday --225 12 0 .. 2900.......0.. — 

Total ..£1915: 17 10)... COT sincrscs 2582 
Collected. Attendance. 

1869. £ s. a, Cathedral Concerts, 
Tuesday ....314 15 11 .. 2050..... see 660 
Wednesday..230 11 3 1280... .ccccee 893 


Thursday ..187 911 .. 2387..........886 
Friday ....190 1 4 ., S08O..cccccoee = 


Total .. £922 18 5 .. 9177......... 2889 


Thus it will be seen that while the present year has 
surpassed 1866 as regards attendance, it falls below 
in the pecuniary respect. The Worcester journals 
however announce supplementary donations which 
have arrived during this week, and which when 
made up may possibly supply the disparity. 

The success, so far as numbers contribute, of this 
year’s gathering may be ascribed to the opposition 
offered by Lord Dudley. His lordship’s aversion to 
the use of the Cathedral for purposes of amusement 
(though it be amusement of the most elevated kind) 
exercises a direct stimulus upon public interest. 
Curiously enough, however, this interest comes from 
afar off. Worcester itself troubles little about the 
Festival — manifests the languidest feeling as 
regards it. The mayor and corporation try to lend 
a little official colouring to the affair, but the citizens 
show themselves utterly indifferent, and can hardly 
be persuaded to mount a single flag. All the enthu- 
siasm is got up by the stewards and the strangers. 
In connection with the former predominating ele- 
ment, the Pall Mall Gazette hits off in caustic and 
happy fashion some of the deficiencies in the man- 
agement of these meetings. 


There were two classes among the Festival au- 
dience which, for different reasons, are worthy of 
special notice. Both were to be seen in a state 
of chronic restlessness, wandering hither and 
thither with apparently the vaguest of purposes. 
They differed, however, by doing so, the one 
with supreme self-satisfaction, the other with 
unconcealed discontent. The former wore rosettes 
and were called stewards; badge and title together 
giving the prerogative of fussiness. Experience 
more and more confirms the idea that no sooner 
does a worthy country gentleman adorn himself with 
the Festival ribbon than he see something wrong at 
the opposite extremity of the Cathedral which requires 
his immediate attention, and which is never set right. 
As there are a great number of stewards the confusion 
they create may be imagined. It would, however, be 
hard to interfere with them, so much do they enjoy 
themselves; and this pleasure isall they get for the risk 
of undertaking to make good a possible deficiency. 
The other class of wanderers are the representatives 
of the press, who are turned loose into the Cathedral, 
with perfect liberty to stand wherever they can find 
room. That the managers wish to be courteous 
towards the gentlemen who report the proceedings 
of the Festival we have not the smallest doubt ; and 
it is very likely they consider a roving ticket the 
highest of privileges. The notion that liberty to 
walk everywhere (with a right to sit nowhere) is 
connected with the freedom of the press seems to 
have got into their heads, and they act upon it most 
carefully. A musical critic in motion, or prop- 
ping himeelf up ina corner, is unassailable. Seated, 
he is liable to have half a dozen stewards bear down 
and sweep him away. 


These are not the only faults of arrangement. The 
audience might be instructed as to the position they 
should maintain when such music as the Credo and 
Crucifixus of a Mass issung. ‘The spectacle presented 


Mr. and Lady Diana Pakington, Sir R. Temple, the | during the ‘ Messe Solennelle "—half the audience 
Mayor of Worcester, Mrs. Woodward, and the Misses | seated, a third standing, a sixth irresolutely bobbing 
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up and down, in imitation first of one fraction then' of the Perfect Cure,” and Arthur 


of the other. A short and simple rule in such 
matters would settle everything. The ventilation 
too of the College Hall is very unsatisfactory—in 
fact the whole building is too small, the rooms set 
apart for the artists being especially inconvenient. 
Tt would also redound more to the official magnates of 
these cathedral cities, if they condescended in their 
festive capacity to recognise the ladies and gentle- 
men who sing the music. There was a good deal of 
speech-making at the inauguration breakfast: toasts 
were devoted in plenty to county grandee and 
cathedral don and municipal big-wig; but the 
artists were left out of recognition altogether. It is 
perhaps a little thing to have one’s health stam- 
mered out by a ponderous mayor, but the absence of 
the small courtesy is significant of a lack of politeness, 
and at the same time a lack of sense. There are 
yet other points which call for notice, two of which 
are cogently dealt with in the journal from which 
we have made our preceding extract. 


When writing upon these Three-Choir Festivals it 
is hard to refrain from making a contrast between 
what they are now and what they were more than 
acentury ago. Year by year the public is told of 
their founder, Dr. Bisse, and his humble beginning 
of that which is now a great musical institution. 
Without discussing either the doctor or his work, 
we may point out the very few features of the past 
retained by the present. ‘There is the special 
service which inaugurates the proceedings, and at 
which the Three Choirs are still presumed to 
assist. ‘This was, in the beginning, all the Fes- 
tival; it is now of lessening importance, chiefly 
because no pains are taken with the music. The 
‘*choirs ’’ do their work, if possible, even in a more 
perfunctory manner than on common occasions, and 
it would be far better to have an ordinary service 
rather than one which makes disappointment inevit- 
able. Another relic of past days is the organist- 
conductor, a curious hybrid to be seen nowhere else. 
When conductors sat at the organ the predecessors 
of Messrs. Done, Smith, and Wesley were in their 
right places; but now that the baton, an instrument 
even more powerful for evil than fer good, has come 
into fashion, and its wielder is expected to be the 
prompter and animating spirit of those under him, 
the’ gentlemen we have named occupy a position 
fairly entitling them to pity. They do their best, 
but their best is sometimes fruitful of harm. Happily 
the orchestra proves equal to most emergencies, and 
the spectacle of band and chorus ranning away with 
their chief is no uncommon episode at the Three- 
Choir Festivals. We do not join in the ery fora 
London conductor, because it is sufficiently obvious 
that the change would be fatal. Remove the loeal 
organist from his post, and local interest in the 
affair would want its chief stimulus. 


It is probable that the oppositionsto the meetings 
of the Three Choirs will shortly sueceed in interrupt- 
ing their sequence, if not stopping them altogether. 
The restoration of Gloucester Outhedral, it is said, 
is likely to take place the year after next, at the very 
time when the festival would otherwise be held. 





LIVELY LONDON. 





A daily contemporary has set to itself the task 
of proving that London, even in the deserted 
season, isa lively and pleasant sort of habitation, 
A correspondent who writes in jovial strain to the 
Daily News, makes out a program of wonderful 
enjoyment to be had out of a visit to the Welsh 
Harp, Mdume. Tassaud’s, and Kensington Gardens, 
the latter place being to him eminently suggestive 
of sylvan associations. You may fancy, he ar- 
gues, the sleeping roughs on the grass to be 
pensive shepherds, and you have a bridge and a 
river—a river with a fleet of yachts, tonnage being 
only a question of degree. In the same number 
of our contemporary is a leading article, devoted 
to a recapitulation of the diurnal entertainments 
at which there is nothing to pay—the resources of 
the streets, in fact. ‘hus, with affectionate hand, 
they are limned. 

A certain class of music-shops also has recently 
added greatly to the resources of the idler. Euch 


| 





Lloyd, of 
melodies innumerable, start out before your eyes 
with a vehemence of self-assertion which will take 
no denial. It is a peculiarity of most of these 
artists that they wear coats of an abnormal cut, 


| hats such as exist not in real life, and neckties of 


an amazing description ; also that they are dressed 


|in blues, greens, and yellows of savage intensity. 


One gentleman, with a frothing bottle in his 
hand, informs you that Champagne Charley is his 


|name; another, with a New Cut swagger, that he 
}is the Chickaleary Cove; a third, with a White- 
|chapel slouch, that he considers himself to be 
| [mmenseikoff; and others, out of number, that they 








| instruments of these associations. 


: |combination now seems to be a clarinet, a trom- 
new comic song which obtains popularity at the | 


music-halls is published with a gaily-coloured | 


illustrated title page, and these prodactions are 
now large enough to fill a goo.l-sized window with 
their grotesque and prodigious figures. “ The 


are varieties of the genus “swell.” Represen- 
tatives of the fair sex are not wanting in these 
galleries; and, in particular, Miss Nelly Power, in 
the guise of a young Neapolitan fisherman in 
green satin boots, confides to you the tender fact 
that the said youth's sweetheart is a fisherman’s 
daughter, that in regard of her parentage she 
lives on the water, and that they are to be 
married next Sunday. But it is not merely the 
shops which furnish the wanderer, gratis, with 
pictorial subjects. ‘The dead walls and hoardings 
(of which there are at present a very large 
number in the metropolis) blaze with striking 
designs, both plain and coloured. All the most 
sensational scenes in the most sensational dramas 
are represented with lively effect. If there happens 
at the time to be any prodigy in London, as there 
pretty generally is, any Siamese T'wins, or Nova 
Scotian Giantess, or Circassian Lady of Beaaty, or 
Julia Pastrana, we are sure to find their portraits 
on the walls; and in most such cases this is quite 
sufficient to satisfy a reasonable curiosity. We 
may likewise by the same agency judge of the 
respective merits of the rival sewing-machines, 
inquire into the mysteries of velocipede-riding, 
and study the fashions as interpreted by the mer- 
chant tailors of the Minories and Ludgate Hill. 
T'aere are many things less worthy of attention 
than the illustrated literature of dead walls 
What is going on behind the dead walls, moreover, 
will in many cases yield matter of a recreative 
character to the inquiring spirit. To watch the 
progress of some pile of buildings of palatial 
proportions, or of the Thames Embankment, or 
the Holborn Valley Viaduct, is no bad employ- 
ment for an economical idler; and, besides, the 
chance of an accident turning up is always on the 
cards. Casual street performances present an 
endless amount of diversion to the seeker after 
wild excitements. It is true the performers 
expect to be paid; but after all, payment is 
optional; and if the lounger is disposed to be 
generous, he need not go beyond two or three 
coppers. The Italian organs, the German brass 
bands, the native ballad singers and Ethiopians, 
and other varieties of the itinerant musical 
profession, are ready to soothe our idler for any- 
thing or nothing. The juggler and the acrobat, 
performing pony and tha dressed-up monkey, 
provide him with a species of dramatic shows; 
and the Cheap Jack, the Dalcamara in the chaise, 
with his universal medicine, and the lying rascal 
who offers to sell sovereigns for pennies, and who 
never can hit upon any other method of accounting 
for his extraordinary proceeding than that it is to 
determine a bet between two gentlemen—all 
combine to make the ways pleasant and instructive 
to the man about town who had rather observe 
than spend. So that, perhaps, after all, London is 
not quite so dull a city as our Parisian neighbours 
are fond of telling us it is. 


We never once imagined London to be a dull 
city—that is, absolutely dull. But whether even 


| the casual acrobat, the Cheap Jack, the perennial 


German band, and the omnipresent organ-grinder 
are things of beauty and joys for ever, is another 
question. Suppose we leave our contemporary 
himself to solve it—seek its solution in another 
mood. It was Monday when the above genial 
aspect of things struck him. On the previous 
Saturday he had taken a different view of the 
al fresco situation, and wrote thus :— 

The superior attractions of the seaside have 
apparently drawn off from London a large con- 
tingent of the German bands; it would seem that 
we have been delivered over to the tender mercies 
of the rejected members, armed with the rejected 
The favourite 


bone, and a cornopean. The clarinet is invariably 
furnished with a worn reed, so that at times i: 
emits the most distracting shrieks, like the teeth- 
on-edge ery of an ungreased cart-wheel. ‘The 
trombone has only two notes to play, in orderat least 


Great Vance,” “ the inimitable Mackney,’’ “Stead ) to reconcile the ear for a short time to his atroci- 





ties; but he always plays them from right to left, 
as it were, instead of from left to right; he goes 
up when he should go down, and goes down when 
he should go up. The cornet is not only out of 
tune but in nine cases out of ten is played with 
the wrong crook. ‘he musicians, having sta- 
tioned themselves before a house, start after a 
waltz, the clarinet first giving tongue with ashrill 
bleat, the cornet following with a wild sob, and 
the trombone bringing up the rear dolefully 
grunting a sort of hypocritical regret for the fate 
of the tune. ‘To a musical person the effect of this 
is almost maddening, and yet when there is a 
tamporary suspension of the nuisance the hall 
door is as independently rapped for a dole as it ig 
for taxes by a collector. A gentleman writing to 
a contemporary on the subject some time ago 
advised a compromise with the offenders, in fact 
recommended us to bribe them. But then their 
places are taken up by an organ-grinder, and shall 
we bribe him also? Seriously speaking, only 
physicians know the evils of these exhausting 
street noises—the tax they impose on the brains 
of writers, students, and artists; relapses that 
occur from them in cases of fever, and in still 
more critical complaints ; the loss of temper, loss 
of time, and loss of money—all caused by un- 
necessary disturbances which cannot excuse them- 
selves behind even the plea they put forward. As 
for the statement that some persons enjoy the 
music of German bands and barrel-organs, all we 
can say is that we are very much surprised at 
their tastes, and that it is not reasonable to 
indulge them at the expense of a large majority 
of useful workers. If a gentleman does fancy a 
barrel-organ, let him invite the grinder into his 
hall or his dining-room, refresh the poor 
foreigner with biscuits and sherry, and bid him 
turn the handle of his box until the grand round 
from ‘* Adeste Fideles”’ to the “ Rollicking Rams” 
has been completed. As for the German bands 
now wandering about town, only a perverse or 
deranged individual would attempt to justify their 
performances on the score of the satisfaction they 
gave him. It isa positive fact that two of a trio 
have stopped to beg from windows while a third 
has bellowed a single calf-like note as a_ threat 
that the proceedings would be continued unless 
some arrangement were come to by which the 
party might strike work at a profit. Complaints 
of a grievance of this kind are, as we know well 
enough, periodical, but this year it has seemed to 
us that the so-called musicians have thrown away 
all disguise, and practise extortion without even 
an apologetic attempt at harmony for their 
misconduct. 


The above is all in the minor key, but we are 
afraid it is the truer tune. 








A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE. 


Chiswick Hall has been opened for theatrical per- 
formances: so much may be gathered from the 
West London Observer, Kensington Special Reporter, 
and Westbourne Chronicle. The inauguration 
appears to have involved a remarkable performance. 
If the W. L. O., K.S. R., & W. C. (the title is really 
a breather) is to be believed, Chiswick Hall is the 
smallest of all the metropolitan playhouses; it could 
not hold two hundred persons. The stage is elevated 
about twenty inches above the floor of the hall, and is 
some twelve feet square, wings included. The 
entrance to the stalls is direct from the street, and 
we are assured that ‘“‘every word uttered on the 
stage is distinctly audible outside.” On the opening 
night the entertainment began with the National 
Anthem ‘“ supported by a powerful chorus.” This 
was succeeded by a political address from the mana- 
ger, which was supplemented by an address in prose. 
The latter seems to have been novel in form, if not 
in substance. It was couched now in the oratorical, 
now in the epistolary style, and, commencing like 
a harangue, terminated as follows :—I am, ladies 
and gentlemen, your faithful servant and manager, 
A. E. Harbourn.” After the epistolary speech or 
oratorical letter came a two-act comedy by the 
manager, bearing this effective title—‘t Face to Face; 
or, My Aunt’s Luggage.” Twelve months are sup- 
posed to elapse between the acts, in spite of which 
a bouquet presented to the heroine in the first act is 
allowed to remain on the table during the whole of 
the second. The heroine, moreover, wears evening 
dress throughout, though the action of the piece 
takes place throughout in the morning. It is com- 





plained, too, that neither she nor any of the person- 
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ages think it worth while to change their dregs, 
though two are supposed to have been married 
between the acts. A “tag,” which, in the opinion 
of the critic, ought to have been omitted altogether, 
was delivered twice, A coneert came next, in the 
course of which, one of the singers, being encored, 
informed the orchestra, in tones sufficiently audible 
to be heard throughout the whole building, that 
she intended repeating the last verse. Then the 
‘t Rough Diamond" was performed, with Mr. Har- 


’ bourn, the manager, in the part of Margery. ‘ His 


make-up was good,” says the critic, ‘‘ but we would 
rather see the part played by a woman.” The 
entertainment concluded with another comedy by 
the manager, entitled the ‘Count de Marolles,” 
deseribed as a work ‘‘ in which there is little plot 
and no humour, and which will not benefit much by 
close study on the part of its interpreters.” The 
representative of the Count de Marolles is reminded 
that it is not in accordance with stage custom to 
command the prompter to “‘ hold his row,” or to 
order a brother actor to ‘‘ get out of the way,” eyen 
though the object be to secure an effective exit for 
himself. It had been officially announced that 
‘carriages might be ordered for eleven;” but the 
performances were all over by a quarter past ten, 
the National Anthem, an address, two comedies, a 
comic drama, six songs, and a recitation having all 
been got through in the short space of tyo hours 
and three-quarters. 








MDLLE, NILSSON AT BADEN, 





The continental critics are in rapture with Mdlle. 
Nilsson’s suecess at Baden. M. H. Moreno thus 
writes of her in the Menestrel :— 

‘* Since the final rehearsal, an immense success 
for the new ‘‘ Mignon”’ has been assured: but that 
success has outstripped all anticipation. On the 
same evening Mdme. Alboni displayed her enthu- 
siasm in a manner the most gratifying to Mdlle. 
Nilsson. On the following day Mdme. Pauline 
Viardot, equally celebrated as a vocalist and as a 
teacher of singing, who has established an European 
conservatoire at Baden, sent her card, ‘‘ avec toute 
son admiration pour la déliceuse Mignon.” Im- 
mediately after the first representation, Pauline 
Lucea could not restrain her generous and spon- 
taneous promptings, and wrote at once to the 
Mignon as follows :— 

* Dear Mpuuz. Ninssoy, 

I was literally enchanted with you 
last night. Greater dramatic power—better singing 
—is utterly impossible. You were sublime, and I 
rejoice enormously to be able to tell you so. 

PavuurineE Lucea.’ 
On the morrow she called on Mdlle. Nilsson, to 
repeat to her verbally what she had written the 
previous evening.” 

Herr Schwab, well known as a musician, a com- 
poser, and a critic, writes of Mdlle. Nilsson as 
follows in the Courrier du Bas Rhin:— 

‘* An indescribable enthusiasm attended Malle. 
Nilsson from the moment of her first entrance. 
She appeared rather as creating her réle, than as its 
interpreter, and in the course of the piece displayed 
the most varied emotions with equal excellence, 
it is quite impossible that she can be surpassed in 
any department of the lyric drama, Mdlle. Nilsson 
was continually recalled, and most rapturously ap- 
plauded, amidst a literal avalanche of rare flowers. 
The Baden theatre has never witnessed such a night 
of ovations or genuine enthusiasm.” 

A German eritie (Herr Richard Pohl) writes as 
follows in the Journal de Bade i:— 

“ The event of the day—and every day now has its 
history—is Mdlle. Nilsson and Mignon, The great 
singer has just gained a victory, than which 
nothing can be more grand, more complete, 
more glorious, more incontestable. Mdlle, Nilsson 
seems to have been destined for Mignon: nay, 
rather she is Mignon herself. Who does not know 
Ary-Scheffer’s picture, and who did not see its 
living reality as soon as Mdlle. Nilsson appeared ? 
Rarely can a theatre offer a performance, 80 pure, 
so complete as that we owe to this extraordinary 
artist. Each word, each inflexion, every gesture, 
every look,—had its motive, and its irresistible ex- 





pression. Her interpretation—perfest in all points— 
excited our wonder while it claimed all our sympathy. 
A rare enthusiasm was evoked. Malle, Nilsson was 
recalled after each act, almost after each scene, 
while gigantic bouquets on every occasion were 
showered at her feet.” 

M. Oswald, of the Gaulois, after an enthusiastic 
notice of the piece and its heroine, writes :— 

“As for Mdlle, Nilsson, she is above all praise; 
she was by turns simple, naive, sprightly, stubborn, 
impassioned, jealous, devoted, violent, and oyer- 
come; she gave with exquisite delicacy all the 
nuances of the part. Showers of bouquets, applause 
without end, and frantic recalls, recognised the suc- 
cessful efforts of the brave artiste.” 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Spa. 

You may live pleasantly at Spa with congenial 
friends under its shady trees, under the shelter of 
its hills drinking its revivifying waters, breathing 
its untainted atmosphere, walking up and down 
its pleasant promenades, or driving or riding to 
attractive spots in the neighbourhood. I sit ona 
chair, I light my cigar, the waiter brings me coffee, 
and listen to the open-air concert, or watch the 
promenades of all nations. These latter are a 
study, ever changing. How they trip along, many 
with books and newspapers, some of the ladies 
with their work, others with joyous children. 
One little dashing dame passes me leading a bull 
dog ; and I tremble lest she should come to grief— 
for she is dressed in the usual top-heavy fashion 
of the day. On her little boots she has the 
highest of heels, and as the petted brute pulls to 
one side, and then the other, it is all she can do to 
maintain her equilibrium. I lift up my eyes, and 
before me sits a magnificent brunette, richly, yet 
suitably, arrayed. She is hard at work—and her 
lily white hand displayed under peculiarly advan- 
tageous circumstances. As I sit, a small boy 
comes to me with a circular informing me of the 
interesting fact that Bruant, Pedicure et Mani- 
cure, has come for the season, and that he will be 
happy to wait on his numerous clients, and also on 
Messrs. the Strangers who honour him with their 
confidence. This little party next me are evi- 
dently my own beloved countrymen and country- 
women. You may tell them by their eccentricity 
of costume, unless it is Sunday, and there is an 
English service, when they come to it as the 
genteel thing, and worship their Maker in a 
manner which would do eredit to Belgravia. 
Here old men sit and talk of the past; here 
mothers argue with mothers; here youth in all its 
splendour and bravery sails up and down under 
stately elms, under which in days gone by have 
paraded, amongst others, Margaret of Valois, our 
own gay and graceless Charles II., Peter the 
Great, Louis Philippe, Alfieri, Volney, and the 
Duke of Wellington. 


EneuisH Pranos rn Hoiiann. 

After much discussion, it has been determined 
in the British Department of the Amsterdam 
Exhibition to admit musical instruments. Ac- 
cordingly the Messrs. Brinsmead, of Wigmore 
Street, sent over two of their pianofortes, and the 
unpacking of these created quite a sensation. 
This was heightened when a young German 
gentleman rattled a variety of resonant airs from 
the keys, followed by the Austrian Commissioner, 
heroically independent of public opinion in a blue 
blouse, and of course by those of Mr, Tennyson’s 
sweet girl graduates who had courage, after a sad 
experience of hotel deprivation, to touch in publie 
an ingtrument. One of Mr, Brinsmead’s piano- 
fortes in rosewood, price £24, the other in 
walnut, price £42, and both are fitted with an 
improvement already patented throughout the 
greater part of Europe and America, which has 
received the approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers, It secures iustantaneous re- 
petition without any adulteration of the sound, if 
we may so term it through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the wires. 





eS 
REVIEWS, 





The Seven Curses of London, By Jauns Gneenxwoop, 
London: Rivers & Co, 1869, 

This reprint of a collection of articles by “The 
Amateur Casual” which have appeared in the Star 
and elsewhere, are in the thorough manner of that 
writer. We do not say that in graphic detail 
they equal the celebrated article which made the 
fortunes of the Pall Mall Gazette, but they come 
from a band where practical acquaintance with 
want and suffering of all kinds cannot be gain- 
said, and they contain much food for thought 
and not a little subject-matter for sorrow. Orphan 
Arabs, criminal children, criminal men and women, 
thieves and drunkards, gamblers and herlots, and 
beggars form the text of Mr. Greenwood's deserip- 
tion and of his arguments; and in many cases he 
shows how ignorance and neglect more than natural 
depravity lead to lowest depths of sin. He takes 
the case of a London factory girl, who at fifteen has 
in her yulgar way the worldly knowledge of the girl 
of eighteen or twenty in a better class, She has her 
‘young man,” and accompanies him of evenings to 
“‘sing-songs” and raffles, and on high days and 
holidays to Hampton by the shilling van, or to 
Greenwich by the sixpenny boat. At sixteen she 
wearies of the frivolities of sweethearting, and the 
young man being agreeable, the pair embark in 
housekeeping, and ‘settle down.” Perhaps they 
marry; indeed Mr. Greenwood maintains that the 
estate of matrimony is by no means lightly esteemed 
—that it is rather 4 boast with a certdin poor glass 
when it has been properly observed. He says: 

“The certificate attesting its due. performance 

is not uncommonly displayed on the wall of the 
living-room as a choice print or picture might be; 
with this singular and unaccountable distinction, 
that when a clock is reckoned with the other house- 
hold furniture, the marriage certificate is almost 
invariably hung under it. It was Mr. Catlin of the 
Cow Cross Mission who first drew my attention to 
this strange observance; and in our many explora- 
tions into the horrible courts and alleys in the 
vicinity of his mission-house, he frequently pointed 
out instances of this strange custom ; but even he, 
who is as learned in the habits and customs of all 
manner of outcasts of civilisation as any man 
living, was unable to explain its origin. When 
questioned on the subject, the common answer 
was, ‘ They say that it’s lucky.’” 
It is not then on moral—or immoral—grounds that 
marriages are infrequent. Couples mostly object to 
matrimony on the score of expense. Sometimes 
this difficulty is got over, and worthy missionaries, 
scripture readers, and visiting parsons get the cere- 
mony performed gratis, frequently supplying also 
the clothes in which the pair may  muke a 'spect- 
able 'pearance.” Yet such a marriage, when the 
two are urged and coaxed into it against their will, 
generally turns out badly, and Mr. Greenwood openly 
argues in fayour of the looser tie. He says. 

“In the first place the instinct that incites 
people to herd like cattle in a lair is scarcely 
the same as induces them to blend their fortunes 
and live ‘for better or worse’ till the end of 
their life. It requires no great depth of affec- 
tion on the man’s part to lead him to take up 
with a woman who, in consideration of board and 
lodging and masculine protection, will create some 
semblance of a home for him. In his selection of 
such a woman he is not governed by those grave 
considerations that undoubtedly present themselves 
to his mind when he meditates wedding himself 
irrevocably toa mate. Her history, previous to his 
taking up with her, may be known to him, and though 
perhaps not all that he could wish, she is as good to 
him as she promised to be, and they get along pretty 
well and don’t quarrel very much. Now, although not 
one word can be urged in favour of this iniquitous and 
shocking Vt Ce it is quite certain that a proat 
good is achieved by inducing such acouple to tie them, 
selves together in the sacred bonds of matrimony?" 
The question—socially considered and apart from 
its moral bearings is not easy to answer without 
practical acquaintance with the class in question 
and with their household economy, This acquaint- 
ance Mr. Greenwood evidently has, and his opinion 
may therefore justly challenge consideration. 





Improvep Steez Pens,—Messrs. Macniven and 
Cameron, of Glasgow, have manufactured three 
kinds of steel pens, which they have named, The 
Waverley, The Pickwick, and The Owl. We have 
tried them and can speak of their excellenge, 
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Malle. 


Christine 
Oct. 5 & 20, Dec. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at LIVERPOOL, Sept. 
18. 


1& 15. 








Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at PRESTON, Sept. 20. 
Malle. C hristine Nilsson 


will sing at SCARBOROUGH, 
Se pt. 29. 


Malle. Christine Nileson 


will sing at NOTTINGHAM, 
Be “pt. 23. 


Malle. Christine sanyo 
will sing at EXETER, Sept. 2 


Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at HEREFORD, Sept. 
30. 








Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at SHREWSBURY, 


Oct. 1. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at RE ADING, Oct. 4. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at GLASGOW, Oct. 7 


Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at EDINBURGH, Oct. 
9, 


Malle. Oieiatine Milnes 
will sing at NEWCASTLE, 
OCT. 11. 





Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at MANCHESTER, 
Oct. 12 & 14, 


Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at BRADFORD, Oct. 
Ls. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at SOU'THSEA, Oct. 28. 
Malle. Christine N eenes 


will sing at SOUTHAMPTON, 
Oct. 20. 





Malle. Christine N ilsson 
will sing at BR IGHTON, Oct. 3 
Malle. ( ‘hristine Nilsson 


will sing at DUBLIN, Nov. 8. 


or h 
will sing at EXETER HAL L, |i 





JYOYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
CAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Ins tituti m in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annud ally to the best Student in 
Composition, 











The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
hose already announced :— 
£s. d. £s. d. 
Davison, J. H. Esq... 1 1 Litueton, A. H., Esq. 1 1 0 
Davison, W. D., E sa. 1 1 0| Macirone, MissC.A. 1 1 0 
Deacon, H. C. » Hou 1 1 0} Nicholson, Miss el 
Ella, J., Hag. coo 1 0 O chester) .... . 010 0 
Goldschinidt, O. ..... 1 1 0 | Oliphant, T., Esq. o £23 ¢ 
Goldschmidt, Mdme. Potter, C ipriani, Esq. 5 5 O 
Lind 11 0618.G., Esq. - 060 
Goddard, Mame. Ara- Barnett, Robert, Esq. 32 ¢ 
ella 11 O/B lagrove, R., Esq. . . 010 6 
Hele, J., kaa, (Bod Harper, T. Esq. oe ee 
min ° .» 010 6| Hullah, John, Esq... 1 1 0 
Isaac, B. R. ~ "Esq Lucas, Mrs. Fredk.. 1 1 0 
Liverpool)........ 1 1 0] Prentice, Ridley, Esq. 1 1 0 
Kent, Mrs. do) .... 010 6 Reeves, J. Sims, Esq. 1 1 0 
Littleton, H., Esq. x34 





Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 








Che Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Year... ee ee ee 17s. 4d. 
»» 4-Year .. oe ee ee - 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. in - ve « 48, 4d, 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements : Four lines or less, Half-a-crown ; Sixpence a 


line (of eight words) afterwards. 
*,* Corques AND Post-OrFickE ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kine-strest, Recent-street, W. 


Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Sreeet, W. 


AND 
59, Freer STREET, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. X. H. favours us with the following version of Santa 
Lucia: it is certainly the best we have seen, 
Over the ocean 
Night’s star is beaming, 
With ev’ry motion 
Bright waves are gleaming. 
Sweet voices ringing 
Gaily are singing 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lueia ! 


Sea gently flowing, 
Sweet music’s measure, 
Wind softly blowing. 
How pure a pleasure ! 
While gaily ringing, 
Voices are singing 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! 
Naples the fairest ! 
Thy shores perfuming 
Earth's flow’rs the rarest 
Ever are blooming, 
Where gaily ringing 
Voices are singing, 
Santa Lucia ! Santa Lucia! 
Hetp Over.—Several Reviews of New Music and Books 
Corre apentanee, &e., &e. 





Che t @eehestra 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


> — 

Itis requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1869. 











Mdme. Patti who had been singing at Homburg 
has lost her voice, and the opera house has had to 
be closed in consequence. 





Edmund About is about to turn his novel, “ Le 
Roi des Montagnes” into an opera, for which M. 
Léo Delibes will furnish the music. 





The rumours which fix a positive habitat for the 
opposition Italian opera of next season are all pre- 
mature. Nothing definitive is settled. 


Mr. Maurice Strakosch is about to make a tour 


|through France, Belgium, and Holland, with Mes- 


dames Alboni and Marie Battu, Mr. Tom Hohler, 
Signor Tagliafico, and Rossini’s-Mass. 





A society recently established called the Welsh 
Literary and Musical Society has arranged for an 
Eisteddfod to be held at Bristol during the coming 
winter. 





The princes and people of Germany have between 
them subscribed the munificent sum of 1759 fioring 
towards Gluck’s monument. Actually £146 11s, 8d. 
in its totality. 





Bulwer’s ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” which hag so 
often furnished the libretto of an opera is once more 
put to use by MM. Nuitter and Jonciéres for the 
Lyrique. Originally it stood as “ La Nydia,” but 
now it is to be called ‘* Pompéi.” 

Mdme. Monbelli has been singing the “* Barbiere ” 
at the Stadttheater, Wiesbaden. In the same town 
Signor Mario and Mdme. Grisi are staying for the 
waters, and Hans von Biilow, from Munich. The 
Abbé Liszt is expected in a few days. 

Mrs. E. Dallas, known as Miss Glyn, will not 
undertake her projected American tour. She will 
pursue her professional career at home ; and devote 
her leisure hours to teaching reading and elocution. 
For these purposes Miss Glynn will be in Edinburgh 
during the months of November, December, and 
January. 





Mr. Thomas Morton, the author of the new comedy, 
“ Plain English,” at the Holborn, is the eldest son 
of the author of ‘‘ Speed the Plough,” ‘ Cure for 
the Heart-ache,” &e., and brother of the celebrated - 
Maddison Morton, in conjunction with whom he 
wrote the splendid comedy of * All that Glitters is 
not Gold,” &c. 





We hear that Mermet’s ‘Jeanne d’Are”’ will be 
cast as follows: Jeanne, Mdlle. Nilsson ; Charles VII., 
Colin; Dunois, Faure; Robert d’Arc, David; Bed- 
ford, Gaspart. The opera will end at the church 
scene, and not with thé martyrdom of Joan, who 
will see her doom in a dream, as a prediction to be 
afterwards fulfilled. 





A sad accident has just occurred at the Victoria 
Theatre in Berlin. Two of the ballet girls were dress- 
ing in their room, when one of them lighted an extra 
gasburner, and threw the burning paper on the 
ground. Their dresses instantly caught fire, and 
although assistance was at once rendered, they were 
so badly burnt that one of them died the same night 
and the other the following morning. 





M. Flagelot, one of the Clodoche Troupe of 


,| dancers, who appeared at the Princess’s Theatre, 


and afterwards at the Alhambra, has expired in a 
New York hospital. Although throughout his last 
engagement in America he received a salary of 100 
dollars per week, he died penniless. Preparations 
were made to inter the remains in the Potter's 
Field; but his late managers ordered a decent burial 
in a Cemetery. 





Herr Richard Wagner has been unfortunate with 
his ‘* Rheingold :” a series of ill-luck has befallen 
him. Even before the first rehearsal he was denied 
admission to the King; was snubbed by Diiflipp, the 
Royal Treasurer and Intendant, who informed him 
the State could not sanction the enormous outlay 
required for scenery; and refused him the coadju- 
tancy of Herr Richter. After some angry discussion 
he got Richter, who thereupon turned upon his chef 
and quarrelled over the matter of scenery. In con- 
sequence of Richter’s obstinacy, the production of 
the opera is suspended, and Richter himself has 
been dismissed by the king. On this the Intendant 
has tendered his resignation. It is also stated that 
the singers refused to appear in consequence of some 
rope-dancing business which had been assigned 
them. Altogether musical atoms in Munich are in 
a very disorganised state. 





A characteristic instance of the contrasts of our 
English civilisation was afforded Mdlle. Nilsson on 
her departure on Wednesday night for Liverpool. 
At the same time that the Northern train was 





leaying Euston Square, 


an emigrant train was 
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getting under way, freighted with a multitude of 
pauper Irish from the East End. On one side of 
the saloon carriage in which the fortunate singer 
sat, she heard the cheers, congratulations, and 
hopeful auguries of the throng of friends who had 
come to see her off: on the other side, an infinite 
sobbing and wailing and lamentation from the poor 
creatures taking leave, probably for ever, of sons 
and brothers and fathers, for whom England could 
find no place. Here, cheek by jowl, were comfort 
and poverty, hopefulness and despair, luxurious 
art and bitter starving reality: an antithesis pos- 
sible only in this favoured land. 





Homeopathic principles apparently have led * the 
spirits” to Glasgow; but they have met with a rough 
reception from the sceptical Glasgwegians. An up- 
roarious meeting of Glasgow spiritualists was held 
on Monday night in the Wellington Rooms. Mr. 
George Duncan was the operating medium, and after 
several forms were smashed and the operating table 
broken in pieces, a séance was entered upon. “A 
low sweet song” having been suggested to entice the 
spirits, ‘‘Ye banks and braes” and “Auld lang 
syne ’’ were sung by the audience, who then had the 
gratification of seeing the table—which had been 
mended by tape and string—rise and fall at the 
bidding of the medium. The audience unfortunately 
were still sceptical, and amid much uproar—in which 
a suggestion was made that the admission money 
should be “ meltedin spirits ’*—the proceedings came 
to a close. 





The following specimen of Dutch English, copied 
literally from the placard of Van Lier’s Summer 
Theatre, Amsterdam, is thoroughly unique :— 


‘That new and elegant Establishment shal be as 
much comfortable for the strange people and for 
strangers who’s coming to the International Exhi- 
bition. This theater is laing between two beautiful 
waters, one of the most beautiful open platforms, 
who is beautiful fitted up—one of the most grand 
gardens, with fountain, musik every day, as much 
you like. The theater that is grand and beautiful, 
ligthed with gas, yet one of the most beautiful plat- 
form, laing bezidjs the theater in the water. The 
much most grand pieces from Offenbach, Suppé, &e., 
shal be there every day from the bestes artistes. 
These Operettes are recourseld with the greatest 
trouble every day, and from the greatest artists plait 
up. The intertayments are cheap, 75 cents. Con- 
certs every day at 64. and the bevormens will com- 
mence at 8 o’clock ecescly, Every Sunday from 1 
thil 4 o’clock in the afternoon will be there great 
Concert for 25 cents.” 


Nothing in the Hans Breitmann Ballads surpasses 
the above. Certainly Mr. Leland never made a 
funnier etymon than the shot at bevormens. 





The receipts of the Norwich Festival are below the 
result of any previous year—little more than half of 
the takings in 1824. The following table illustrates 
the variation of the receipts since the festival was 
made triennial :-—~ 

In 1824 the takings were ...... £6,762 
1627 ...csccccescocccccscce 6,498 
BID kin intdaa Soenessccdes) GS 
TGBB kore cccwcccrcvcectoese. 4876 
WBE ccccvesccccocessccnse EBM 


1839... ..ccccccsceccces coos 5,689 
1842... .cccccccccccccccceee 5,175 
1845... cevcvcccecs cocscccee 6,482 
18AB...ccesessece coccccces 5,366 
WOBL ..ccccvccesesecccosces’ BOR 
1854..... eccccccccvecccene 4,239 


Tee rr me 

TD os ctscecdersctecensss BG 

ere (bees ccadvere . 5,273 

BOOB vi 6cid ocicinwsivic Tyee ee 5,783 
It will be seen that 1854 showed the lowest ebb of 
the fortunes of the festival, but the present year is 
nearly three hundred pounds below 1854. Having 
exercised rigid economy in the management of this 
festival, the promoters hope there will be no absolute 
deficit. 


Messrs. Palmer and Jarret of Niblo’s, New York, 
having arranged with Mr. Boucicault for advance 
copies of all his productions as fast as he can produce 
them, Mr. Lester Wallack has arranged with Tom 








Taylor and other popular London dramatists for all 
their dramatisations. But we hear of an enterprising 
gentleman in New York who has his arrangements 
so well made in London that the first steamer that 
sails for New York after the first public represen- 
tation of a new play will bring a copy of it, taken 
down in short hand. We may, therefore, expect 
considerable skirmishing among managers as to who 
shall be the first to obtain the earliest copy of a 
successful London play. There is no international 
copyright law, consequently no one can be prevented 
from producing English pieces. Miss Bateman has 
appealed in a card to the honour of American pro- 
fessionals and trusts that no sister artist will 
accept of a stolen copy of her play of “ Mary 
Warner,” but she appeals in vain, for copies of 
‘* Mary Warner’ can be obtained at a reasonable 
price in this city, and a prominent lady star is about 
securing the right of playing it in certain large cities. 
‘* Formosa” is also in the market for sale, but the 
contraband version of it must interfere with lawful 
profits. 





The Cockney press correspondent is once more on 
his travels, the season having arrived for him to air 
his ignorance of many tongues. There would be 
nothing strange in this ignorance were it not for his 
sublime conceit, and for that compelling fate which 
drives him, despite his better angel, into the fre- 
quent solecism and the constant mull. The other 
day one of this gentry contributed to a big contem- 
porary a couple of columns about Coblentz. His 
German was fearfully and wonderfully spelt: even 
proper names came out all wrong. Such words as 
‘* Drachenfelz”’ and ‘ Jiinger-verein were compara- 
tively easy to guess at, not so the idiom in the follow. 
ing sentence. The writer is speaking of the effect a 
certain Formosa is exercising upon some respec- 
table people. 

“ Paterfamilias also looked dreadfully severe, with 

one eye. Iam sorry to say I caught him winking 
with the other, but was wollen zie.” 
It would be instructive to know what this gentleman 
imagines wollen zie means. In the same article he 
relates how he zealously endeavoured to pass for a 
German, but was disgusted at being found out. The 
Teutons would not mistake him for one of them- 
selves. We can readily conceive that. Evidently 
they were not * wollen zie.” 





There seems something in the Australian air 
which affects the brain of Mr. Walter Montgomery. 
His last act—a literary feat—is as incomprehensible 
as its predecessors. It appears that the Melbourne 
Punch has reversed its judgments of 1867 and 1868, 
and that whereas it then used to eulogise Mr. 
Montgomery’s acting, it has now taken to call 
him ‘‘the Barnum of the Boards.” This reversal 
would seem to have driven the actor frantic ; for we 
find him issuing posters on which the opposing 
opinions are reproduced, and tailed with a retort of 
his own, couched in the following mad metre :— 


Juxtapositionised here’s honest matter, 

——— unmitigated, barren stuff; 
What jealous idiot has penn’d this penn’orth! 

Hold, desperate hand! hold, duffer! hold, enough ! 
Oh, patter son, the hopeful father cries, 

But never patter son in such a strain ; 
Failing good understanding actors pad, 

But, prythee, ny not thy unstuffed brain. 
Alas, poor Yorick! cries the mime in Hamlet, 

Alas, poor Yorick ! ad the sage and seer ; 
Is all your wit and wisdom brought to fight 

The actor to his audience leal and dear. 
What! can’t you make him wince, with all your valour, 

United can’st you ’licit his peccavi, 
Pays he five hundred or a thousand pounds 

For principle alone, see Thomas Pavey. 
Oh, Punchinello, rooty tooty too, 

Retain the gentleman— deserve it fully— 
Degeneration is a wretched game, 

eep to the mark! be jannick! yoicks! old Bullie! 

What if I do put dozen syls. together 

Unaided by your scribes, don’t you be woolly ; 
Read my advertisement in a ge | mood, 

Long odds! they are original, old Bullie. 
Read this in joy, or squashing consternation ; 

Or get your wretched hangman with his pulley, 
To see you don’t avoid the knot again, . 

Go hang yourself, or mend yourself, old Bullie. 
The London’s “lost” you cannot have again, _ 

And London’s last, like me you loved to Bullie. 


Think on thy sins, and make amends to me, you quar- 
relsome fellow, for whom I don’t think it necessary to 





rhyme the last line, principally because*I"haven't got 
one handy ; and if you wish to make me a present for 
all the service I’ve done you, in being a subject for 
your pages, send a Rhyming Dictionary to your 
obedient servant, WALTER MonTroomMuryY, 
To the Theatre Royal, Adelaide, and I’ve a great mind 
to advertise the Return ticket, price £380, but from 
which the liberal Steam Boat Company took 20 per 
cent., because of my numerous accomplishments, 
etcetera. Put that in your pipe and spoke it, you 
good-for-nothing old humbug! 





THE INTERDICTED SONGS OF BYRON. 

The composer and the music publisher are seve- 
rally interested in the excitement now rife touching 
the statement of Lady Byron relative to her self-in- 
flicted divorce. Many causes have been alleged for this 
obstinately preserved resolution, numbering from at 
least ten to a score, but the one now prominently 
before the public is so beyond the sphere of human 
forbearance as to lead a well-known authoress and 
song writer to declare that from henceforth poems 
of Lord Byron are to be laid under an interdict. 
In future no one is to sing the song, ‘‘ There bo 
none of beauty’s daughters,” ‘‘ My boat is on tho 
shore,” ‘*When we two parted,” “Bright be the 
place of thy soul,” ‘The kiss, dear maid,” ‘* Maid of 
Athens, ere we part,” ‘‘ Fare thee well, and if for 
ever,” ‘ When all around grew drear and dark,” 
‘Though the day of my destiny’s over;” and those 
other magnificent lyrics strangely entitled “*‘ Hebrew 
Melodies,” of which we mention but three, ‘Tho 
Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold,”  T saw 
thee weep,” and ‘‘If that high world.” These lyrics 
stand apart from all others. They have engaged tho 
attention of many musicians, have produced much 
attractive music, and will continue to do so, for young 
composers naturally cling to Byron’s songs as the best 
vehicle for strong and passionate emotion. Composers 
are required to lay aside Byron’s poetry becauso his 
wife said he was so depraved a husband as to be 
unfit for Christian society. Lady Byron is by no 
means the first wife who thought her husband the very 
worst man in the world. Her accusations would 
have gone for nothing, had she not associated with 
them the reputations of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, his 
sister, and the well known gallant Colonel her hus- 
band. Mrs. Beecher Stowe has not scrupled at 
giving to the world a great slander hitherto but 
faintly whispered; a slander which in this country can 
be promulgated without falling within the meshes 
of the law. It is not so in France; and were Mrs. 
Stowe and her publishers, together with the outraged 
representatives of the Colonel and his wife, resident 
in that country, we should ere this have heard of an 
action at law, and a demand of at least a million of 
francs as damages. 

In the consideration of this curious case, Lord 
Byron and his poetry must be set on one side, for in 
fact Lord Byron is but of secondary importance. 
The persons most aggrieved are Colonel and Mrs. 
Leigh. Mrs. Leigh a most excellent lady, the 
worthy mother of four or five little children, suffer- 
ing under the pains and penalties of good position 
with a limited income, a small house filled with 
children and servants, and just one spare bed-room 
for “‘uncle,” is charged by Lady Byron with bring- 
ing into the world a child of which their ‘ uncle” 
is the father; and Colonel Leigh is also charged with 
the knowledge of the fact, of obligingly separating 
the unfortunate infant from the family, and commit- 
ting it to the affectionate care of that most lenient and 
forgiving of wives, the immaculate Lady Byron! The 
nurses and doctors engaged in this domestic tragedy 
were most singularly discreet, well-fee’d no doubt 
by Lady Byron; and the parson who baptized and 
registered the inconvenient little stranger must have 
been equally discreet and kindly considered. It re- 
quired an American to believe that such things 
could be in the Old Country. 

There is a disease, unfortunately by no means an 
uncommon one, well known in the medical pro- 
fession called hysterical-mania, It is of Protwan 
shape and character. In the course of every thirty or 
forty years it assumes the fasting form. Some forty 
or fifty years ago there was the celebrated case of 
Anne Moore, of Tutbury; and now the doctors are 
engaged with a Fasting Girl in Wales. But the most 
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ordinary form of this lamentable disease is that of 
jealousy, and where the patient is married it assumes 
a most fearful hostility against the husband. In 
some instances it is found to evidence itself in one 
huge delusion—a simple, pure hallucination, a mono- 
maniacal idea; the wife charges the husband with 
some one gross breach of the conjugal vow, and 
surrounds her imagined fact with the most artful and 
well-considered circumstances, There is no injury of 
the cerebral organ, no softening of the brain, as shown 
by post mortem examination. The delusion com- 
inonly appears after a confinement, although there 
muy be something looming during the period of 
gestation; but the form once set up remains for life. 
It is one phase of hysteria, and altogether nervine. 
There can be little question that Lady Byron was a 
victim to this sad complaint ; and with regard to the 
charges which she brought and suffered to be brought 
she must be considered irresponsible. She was not 
morally liable to what she said upon that point. 
Either she or her husband were deranged. And Byron 
goodnaturedly suggests that both were rather so. But 
with regard to the one great delusion of her life, 
there can be no doubt respecting her insanity. The 
two mad doctors went to the wrong patient ; and when 
Lady Byron was advised by her parents to consult 
Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Lushington they made 
a great mistake; they should have named Drs. 
Baillie and Hallam. The story told by Mrs. Stowe 
is not to be explained in any other way. How other- 
wise is the conduct of Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh 
reconcileable, Lady Byron never quarrels with her, 
never employs a harsh word in describing her; she 
sends for her, makes her a companion, and works 
with her, On the death of Colonel Leigh, Mrs. 
Leigh becomes a resident in St. James’s Palace; she 
is held in respect by all who know her; the late 
Queen Adelaide was partial to her; and Lady Byron 
continued her frieudship, and visited her up to the 
day of her death. All this is consistent with mono- 
maniacal delusion, but it is not consistent with 
sanity, and Mrs. Stowe’s story. And furthermore, 
such is the confusion of the moral sense in these 
cases, that there is a double side of the patient's 
view towards the object of the delusion. The 
husband is a bad man, and yet a good man. 
Lady Byron held this double view of her husband ; 
he was “a devil,’ but she is certain to ‘* meet him 
in heaven.’ She separated herself from him and 
against his consent, and yet she says, ‘* he would not 
suffer me to remain his wife.” She was remorselessly 
his enemy, while she writes, ‘* he cannot prevent me 
from continuing his friend.’ Another most re- 
markable trait in the course of this disease, is the 
way in which the patient selects her confidants. A 
secret is told not to those who know the truth, 
but to those outside, and 
strangers. In 


oftentimes mere 
Lady Byron’s ease, the wife re- 
fused to tell the husband, but she tells Mrs. 
Transatlantic Stowe. She drops here and there, 
in the most artful way, a horrible slander, at the same 
time writing that ‘the chief struggle with her is that 
she may not remember him too kindly.” Bhe permits 
the world to exhaust itself in conjectures of all evil 
against him, and writes to Lady Anne Barnard that 
she ‘never wished to injure Lord Byron in any way.” 
There are seasons in these cases where a delusion 
arises with respect to third parties; it was so with 
Lady Byron. One day she receives Mr. Howitt in 
the most amiable manner—the next morning the 
“devil of the North Pole was upon her,” and the 
‘touch of her hand was like that of death.” She 
is on the best terms with her schoolmaster for three 
years, then discharges him suddenly, refusing to 
assign any cause. The man was ruined, and all the 
comfort his patron could give was, ‘* Remember Lord 
Byron.” The culminating delusion of Lady Byron 
was this—she imagined that as she and Lord Byron 
rode from church that he then and there confessed 
his guilt. The simple question then is, which was 
mad, the bride or the bridegroom? For he says, 
‘had he made even an uneavalier speech to her she 
had spirit enough to resent the effront, and would 
instantly have left the carriage.” Here Lady 
Byron's delusion appears manifest ; for in alluding 
to it to Lady Anne Barnard, she gives quite another 
version, saying, ‘I thought what he said was a bad 





jest; he laughed it over when he saw me appear 
hurt, and I forgot what had passed till forced to 
remember it.” If inconsistency like this be not in- 
sanity we know not the meaning of the term. It 
may be difficult to fix the exact time when this 
hallucination first arose in Lady Byron’s mind. 
During the twelvemonths she lived with her 
husband there had no doubt been many things 
besides the nine executions likely to affect the 
nerves of a young and delicately nurtured lady. It 
might have been hysteria which induced her to write 
a playfully affectionate note, and a few days after- 
wards to determine her never to live with him again; 
and when she found that not enough had been said 
to her father and mother to suit her purpose, she 
went alone to her counsel in Doctors’ Commons and 
invented more, for there is not a tittle of evidence 
for anything she ever advanced against her 
husband. Had Lady Byron not assisted in 
burning her husband’s Diary, in all probability 
some clue might have been traced, and the outcoming 
of the disease accurately ascertained. The Diary 
was truth itself, and fatal to Lady Byron’s case. 
The worst of it was, it was fatal to so many others, 
though, as Lord Byron said, it was to “ set him 
right.” To Lord Wentworth and his sister and to 
the family ofthe Hon. Mrs. Leigh the present situation 
may be painful, but the public are doing justice and 
will do justice, and will not fail to acquit Lord Byron, 
and to pardon Lady Byron by reason of her affliction, 
and to continue to respect the memory of Mrs. Leigh. 
As to Lord Byron’s songs, no ill fate can ever befall 
them. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE PHILOLOGISTS. 





Among the points raised by the recent article in 
the Edinburgh Review upon Shakespearean Glossaries 
is one which has produced much discussion of late. 
The point in question is one of those so-called 
Obscurities in Shakespeare which present from time 
to time a nut of unusual hardness whereon critics, 
commentators, and philologists, do grievously hurt 
their teeth. It occurs in the speech of Lennox in 
the third act of ‘* Macbeth” and sixth scene, running 
as follows :— 

Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father ? 
Obviously the question is obscure. The Edinburgh 
Reviewer attempts the difficulty by interpreting the 
word ** want ” in its Lowland Scotch sense, as mean- 
ing to do without, to dispense with. Thus a Scotchman 
asked for the loan of a book may reply ‘‘ I cannot 
want it,’ meaning ‘“‘ I cannot do without it, I cannot 
spare it.’ To this a correspondent writing to the 
Daily News complains that it does not remove the 
difficulty, since this interpretation of ‘* Who cannot 
want the thought?” must be “ Everybody can 
dispense with the thought,” whereas Lennox meant 
to infer that nobody can dispense with the thought 
of Malcolm and Donalbain’s monstrous crime. 

Another correspondent seeks an explanation in 
the context, and arrives at some sort of light by 
remoying a full stop and turning a note of interroga- 
tion into one of admiration. The context says, 
‘Banquo walked late: men must not walk too 
late ;’’ and then comes a full stop. Now the second 
proposes to regard the following ‘“‘ who” as a rela- 
tive, not an interrogative pronoun: thus :— 

Banquo walked late: men must not walk too late 

Who cannot want the thought how monstroug 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father. 
That is to say, ‘men who cannot dismiss this 
murder from.their minds had better not trust them- 
selves out at night, for they are dangerous to the 
usurper,” Naturally it would have been more 
correct to say ‘‘ how monstrous it was for Macbeth 
to kill Duncan ;"" but Lennox is not speaking openly, 
but by inuendo. 

From this reading the Pall Mall Gazette in an 
Occasional Note differs. The Gazette thinks there is 
a misprint in the passage, or else a clerical error on 
Shakespeare's part; that cannot ought to be can, 
since the evident meaning is, ‘‘ Who can dispense 
with the reflection upon the atrocity of the princes?” 
After the former correspondents and the Edinburgh 





Reviewer himself haye again had their say, Mrs, 
Cowden Clarke comes forward with a reminder that 
in the number of ‘‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare” 
for February 1868, she and her husband had the 
following note upon the passage in question :— 

“The superficial effect of this sentence is tanta. 
mount to, ‘ Who can fail to have the thought how 
monstrously wicked it was,’ &c.; but in reality, it 
means, ‘Who cannot be without the thought that 
Maleolm and Donalbain could be so monstrously 
wicked as to kill, &e. We have before shown (see 
Note 62, Act ii., and note 22, Act v., Henry VIII.) 
that in the construction of questions Shakespeare ig 
sometimes purposedly peculiar, for the sake of pro- 
ducing double effect; and in the present instance, 
the ambiguity of the mode of expression harmonises 
completely with the strain of irony and mocking 
question throughout this speech. ‘Want,’ is here 
be ry: in the sense of ‘be without,’ ‘be unpossessed 
tf) ? ” 

Thus far the discussion. For ourselves we think 
a little reflection will give Mr. and Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke the right, and the Pall Mall Gazette and 
other objectors the wrong. Shakespeare un- 
doubtedly meant what he said in writing cannot 
want. And we hold his meaning is intelligible 
whether we take the word want to mean “forego,” 
or to mean “desire.” In the first place it is ne- 
cessary to regard the passage just asit is printed—a 
question. It is not an adjectival secondary sentence 
at all; it has nothing to do with ‘men must not 
walk too late.” It is interrogative and negative; 
the equivalent to “‘ who cannot want,” being ‘‘ every- 
body can want.” Thus taking want as meaning 
dispense with, or forego, Lennox’s speech will trans- 
late, ‘‘ Everybody can forego—everybody can give 
up the thought that it was monstrous of Malcolm 
and Donalbain to kill their father.” Why? Be- 
cause, runs Lennox’s inuendo, they did nothing of 
the sort. Macbeth committed the murder, and 
Lennox is hinting at his guiltiness throughout all 
his ironical speech. 

It will also make sense if we take want in the 
common signification—namely to desire, to crave. 
‘Everybody can crave—that is, everybody may 
pursue the thought how monstrous the deed was,” 
and thus arrive at a conviction of its unlikelihood. 

And there is yet another way of treating the 
passage without altering a word. The phrase 
embraces three negations, There is the negative 
cannot, there is negation implied in the sense of 
want, namely to be minus, and there is the negation 
of Lennox’s irony; for he intends his words to be 
taken in a contrary meaning. The opening of his 
speech, ‘‘ My former speeches have but hit your 
thought, which can interpret further,” proves 
this. Now as two negatives neutralise each other, 
‘*who cannot want.”’ must amount to “ who can 
possess; and only negation remains, namely 
Lennox’s irony. ‘* Who,” he thus asks mockingly, 
‘* can entertain the thought of this monstrous crime 
of the princes ?’? The answer being, nobody, for the 
reason that it is not theirs but Macbeth’s. 

For all which reasons, the choice being open as to 
which signification shall be put upon want, we incline 
to the view that Shakespeare meant what he wrote ; 
that when he penned cannot, he did not as the Pall 
Mall Gazette would make out, intend to write can. 
Intuitively he saw that either rendering of want 
would make sense, that the sentence had thus a 
double shaft; and that if on the surface the meaning 
had some obscurity, its enigmatical character was 
not inconsistent with Lennox’s design, since he 
speaks in half-hints and inuendoes. 








THE EMPTY NON-MUSICAL CHURCHES. 





Is it possible to make a Musical Service fashionable 
with the City clergy? The Churches are all but 
empty, and their Rectors and Vicars are feeling 
somewhat ashamed at receiving large annual pay- 
ments for doing that which is not wanted, and—if 
running away from it be any test—is held in general 
dislike. The condition of the Lutheran churches in 
Germany has been thoroughly ventilated, and it is 
undeniable that the nation has given them up as 
places of worship offering neither pleasure, devotions 
nor edification. The same feeling has come over the 
inhabitants of London proper, and from the same 
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cause. The modern Lutherans have given up church 
music; the City clergy have given it up. The other 
Sunday morning in fourteen City churches there were 
counted no more than one hundred and sixty souls. 
In St. Martin’s, Old Jewry, only one person as con- 
gregation was to be found, and the incumbency is 
of the value of £410 per annum. Three pious 
individuals had found their way to Allhal- 
lows, Bread Street, for serving which the eccle- 
siastical chief receives £382 a year; and the 
same number were dotted up as the congre- 
gation in another church dedicated to the 
same festival. No less than half a dozen faith- 
ful Christians were discovered in St. Paul's, 
Thames Street, ut a cost of £254 per year; and 
the same number were gathered together in St. 
Martin’s, Bishopsgate Street, where the Worship- 
ful Merchant Taylors provide a Rector at the 
annual charge of £1100. The Rector of Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, is paid £650 annually, and nine 
souls were congregated around him last Sunday 
morning ; and round good Dr. Vivian, Minor Canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Priest-Vicar in the 
Chapel Royal of St. James’s—who is weighted with 
£1725 per annum for his weekly visits to St. Peter’s, 
Old Broad Street—were counted the extraordinary 
number of twenty souls. We do not charge these 
clergymen with either sloth or negligence, crass 
ignorance or superabundant learning, fitness or its 
opposite, hard-heartedness or overmuch zeal—but we 
declare their parishioners decline going to church, 
and they do so because the true character of con- 
gregational church worship is not to be met 
with in these churches. City services are 
not like the choir and _ congregational  ser- 
vices heard in the suburban churches; in 
the City the duet or dialogue between Parson and 
Clerk is the ordinary method of keeping festival day, 
and of this mode of prayer and praise the people are 
getting thoroughly tired, and most justly so. What 
parishioner of St. Peter’s, Old Broad Street, can bear 
to think that Dr. Vivian receives £300 a year for 
singing in St. Paul’s the preces and versicles of the 
daily service for thirteen weeks, should be paid £100 
for about a dozen attendances at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, and laying aside all his musical habits 
should come to St. Peter's and dialogue with his Clerk 
at a charge of more than £1700 a year. Is it more 
troublesome to pray reading than singing? Does it 
require more of learning and art to perform the 
part of elocutionist than that of precentor? Was 
it ever conceived by the founders of these 
churches that such a plethora of gold should 
be heaped up for such jejune and frost-bound 
ceremonials? In all City churches where the incum- 
bents receive princely incomes exceeding those of 
most Deans and Canons, it is manifest the money 
is received as a trust, and the return should be such 
as becomes the amount and nature of the trust. 
In such churches as St, Botolph, Bishopsgate, where 
the Rector nets something between two and three 
thousand a year—St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, yielding 
near upon £1800 a year, Allhallows, Thames Street, 
with an income of £1000; St. Olave, Hart Street, 
bowed down with a weight of £2200 a year, it is not 
to be borne that anything short of a high service 
should be celebrated, and that in these sanctuaries 
should be found the substitutes or representatives of 
the choir so mercilessly destroyed in the dises- 
tablishing and disendowing days of the Reformation. 
Exemption from the operation of the Fire Act in 
the days of Charles II. has filled the coffers of 
these incumbents with unparalleled wealth as 
parish priests; and this accident as it pro- 
vides the means, so it should suggest the duty 
of keeping up a grand and efficient musical service. 
It may be said that in many instances there are but 
few parishioners—that the railways and the great 
warehouses have absorbed the tenements of residents 
Be it so: then so much the greater is the urgency 
for a fine and noble service. The fewer the parish- 
ioners, the more numerous the choir. If there be no 
parish work, there ought to be choral work. The 
law never contemplated the nuisance of the house- 
holder paying a heavy tax for which he was to 
receive no return. Besides the parish church— 
quoad the parish church—is doomed, and the paro- 








chial system is over and past. Mr. Gladstone has 
christened it the Congregational Church—the place 
of worship for the congregational body—and it is 
now the duty of all rectors and vicars to look out 
for congregations—to go out into the highways 
and byways, seeking here and calling there— 
and by every and all means inducing people 
to come into the House of the Lord and take 
their share in His worship. The people are willing 
to do so; and in the suburban churches where 
the Prayer Book is treated as a Music Book there are 
crowded assemblies. In the Western suburban 
districts there are thousands and thousands pouring 
into and out of the churches every Sunday—no lack 
of musical service, and no indisposition to support 
it. Are the men in the East in these days so differ- 
ently constituted from the men in the West? Does 
the human soul undergo transmigration in its passage 
from the Strand through the Bar at the Temple into 
the City? We think not. The choir churches in 
the City are well filled, and where there is anything 
like a decent musical service there are the people 
gathered together. Nor is the City yet denuded of 
population: the London sheep are not yet in a 
wilderness, and the shepherds may readily gather a 
flock if they have the liking forthe duty. There are 
upwards of 40,000 souls in the City Proper—to 
say nothing of the thousands and tens of thousands 
lying immediately around it—and before we talk of 
Whitechapel destitution and Bethnal Green heathen- 
dom, and bother the goodnatured and the con- 
scientious for subscriptions to erect twopenny- 
halfpenny district churches in sight of the beautiful 
churches set up by Sir Christopher Wren, it would 
be well to do away with the dull and lifeless services 
that drive people away, and adopt the bright and 
cheering order which coaxes people in. The 
churches are empty because the clergy do not 
supply what the people want. The congregations 
run away because they cannot get what they can get 
outside the City. No one thinks it a great hardship 
to ride a mile or twoin an omnibus to joinin a 
good choral service. And how many are there 
who ride double this distance to partake of the 
worship in St. Alban’s, Holborn, St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, All Saints, Margaret Street, St. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street? But whorides into the City on Sundays 
for such purpose? The omnibus going to the City is 
empty, the omnibus coming West is well filled. We 
trust these sinecure churches will be turned to better 
account, and made what they ought to be—temples 
ofreal, genuine worship. The citizens are crying out 
for the change, and the clergy have no pretence for 
hanging back. Englishmen do not laugh and jeer 
at their Bible, the Prayer Book, or the Sunday—as 
is the case in Germany—but they disown the denial 
of music in service, and the clergy must not withhold 
what is so universally demanded. 








WAGNER'S ‘‘ RHEINGOLD,” 


The latest work of Richard Wagner has been re- 
hearsed at Munich, and the rehearsal has led toa 
postponement of the production. In connestion 
with Wagner and his vagaries we may notice that a 
paragraph has been going the round of the musical 
press of this country and America referring to a 
burlesque upon Das Judenthum in der Musik, at 
Mayence, wherein the name of the chief character is 
Richard Demence. The information appears to have 
been furnished by some French paper, since the nom 
de thédtre is not Demence but Wahnsinnig, a parody of 
Wagner. As wahnsinnig signifies ‘‘ demented,” the 
French informant seems to have translated it freely, 
and the English papers copied from the Frenchman, 
We mention this slight matter because at first read- 
ing it does not appear at whom the satire involved 
in a Richard Demence is aimed. Even when the 
German joke is fully explained it is heavy and 
remote enough. 

‘* Rheingold” is the prologue to the Nibelungen 
trilogy which the composer contemplates. Its 
rehearsal, which is equivalent to a first perform- 
ance, occupied two hours and a half; and we 
gather from the account furnished by Mr. Chorley 
to the Atheneum from Munich, where he has been 
residing, and where he witnessed this rehearsal, that} 








the production was as dreary as could well be 
imagined. For the occasion the orchestra of the 
opera house had been strengthened, especially in the 
harp department; it had also been sunk out of sight, 
Both innovations, the writer states, had a poor 
effect; the accompaniments sounded weak, wiry 
and ill-balanced, the harps no more potent than 
so many gnats. Much was anticipated from the 
scenic resources to be lavished upon * Rheingold ;” 
but even these were inferior to what has often been 
witnessed in Paris, London, and Berlin. Concerning 
the scope and purpose of the opera we leave Mr, 
Chorley to speak for himself. 


“Das Rheingold” consists of four scenes—the 
first framing three swimming and singing nymphs, 
who caracole up and down the hill-peaks at the 
bottom of the Rhine, with painfully acrobatic ges- 
tures, to a gibberish of vowel-sounds, recalling 
similar cries in the * Faust” of Berlioz, and—proh 
pudor /—the barking dogs in M. Offenbach’s ‘ Roi 
Barkouf”! After this water-music enters the hero, 
to the following euphonious line— 

Garstig glatter glitsch’riger Glimmer, 

The entire libretto is wrought out in language vary- 
ing between such hideous cacophony as the above 
and a euphuistic alliteration no less remarkable, the 
source of the verse considered. The march of the 
story (which marches not) is no less singular and 
Wagnerian. The legend is conducted by a series of 
monologues, with the occasional production of by- 
standers who have nothing to say and do. There is 
small apparent reason why (Herr Wagner's courage 
holding out) it should not have been prolonged for 
some ten hours and as many scenes more! And 
** Das Rheingold,” be it recollected, is represented as 
only the first of a series of four Festival Perform- 
ances ! 


It had been supposed that the ‘ Rheingold” 
would reveal an entire change in Wagner’s style ; 
that it would be composed of intelligible melody. 
Nothing of the sort is manifested. It is fully 
as complicated, tortuous, rebellious, as those former 
productions which have rendered him the most 
impayable composer of the century. In lieu of 
original melodic phrases Wagner has appropriated 
in the most unblushing manner ideas from these 
very composers against whom his wrathful satire has 
been aimed, 


The opening prelude on a meagre four-bar phrase 
may be said to produce a monotonous and flowing 
water-effect by its repetition and climax. There is 
a stately entrance for the bass voice at the second 
scene. The appearance of the Rhine nee is 
announced by a phrase judiciously borrowed from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Melusine” overture. Later, in the 
music for the Giants, Meyerbeer’s resuscitation of 
the Nuns in * Robert,” with its peculiar 9-8 rhythm 
has been no less coolly appropriated by the unblush- 
ing insulter of Judaism in music! The diatonic 
descending scale which marks the character of one 
of the giants is noticeable in the dearth of better 
ideas. On the other hand, a chromatic progression 
ascending and descending becomes most tiresome to 
the ear, because of its unmeaning triteness. The 
perpetual use of the tremolando to support the 
recitatives is no less significant of poverty of 
resource. The vapidity and ungraciousness of the 
declamatory music will make itself most wearily felt 
by all who remember what Gluck and (perhaps a 
fairer comparison) Weber could make of their 
dialogue. I cannot but think that the orchestra is 
ill handled. As has been formerly observed in Herr 
Wagner's scores, the stringed quartet is lean, and 
wants the support of central sound in its tenor 
portion; even in his use of the harp our iconoclast 
is puny and ineffective as compared with Meyerbeer 
and Berlioz. 

The performance went off very lamely; even the 
faithful were forced to make excuses, while the 
majority of amateurs, who had been attracted to 
Munich out of curiosity, did not attempt to disguise 
their opinion, 

The announcement of the performance, more than 
once postponed, had drawn together a large and 
intelligent audience of dilettanti artists and critica 
some from places as far a-field as London, Paris, an 
Florence, proud to get admission to the rehearsal, 
and the majority, at least, disposed to believe and 
accept whatever the arch-image of modern German 
opera might youchsafe to set before them, Curioug 
it was to observe how the most fervent of the con- 
gregation began to shrink and to look anxiously 
hither and thither as ‘the allegory” at the bottom 
of the Rhine was unfolded—nay, should I not rather 
say, enveloped in fresh mystery? There was a weak 
attempt at moribund enthusiasm when all was over; 
but this was as significantly transient as it was 
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weak. Subsequently the faithful have made some 
uttempt to rally in nooks and corners by the declara 
tion, as old as theatrical defeat, that the work had 
been too hastily produced and unfairly treated. 
ought to account for 
the scant appreciation of the work. 


All manner of excuses were 5 


For the utter absence of anything like cordiality 
at the rehearsal on the part of the audience, 
‘‘packed" as it was, some reason must needs be 
given, and Herr Richter is said to lave pleaded for 
more rehearsal, being seconded by telegraphic in 
structions to that effect from Herr Wagner. The 

enery was not good enough for the musie, or the 
music did not flt the scenery, or the actors failed to 
act properly (where there is nothing to act), or to 
sing correctly music (in every scene of which a 
hundred false notes, more or less, would make not 
the slightest difference). Thus ran the exeuses 
after ten weeks’ intense and arduous preparation ! 
To this a peremptory refusal was returned by the 
Court manager of the theatre, Baron von Perfall, 
and, it may be presumed with the consent of Herr 
Wagner's ‘kingly friend,’—Herr Richter was, on 
the spot, suspended, and, to my certain knowledge, 
half a dozen Napellmeisters, who had been drawn to 
Munich by curiosity, were tempted to assume the 
dangerous responsibility. All save one declined. 
Lut matters, as I left them, were at a dead lock, 
owing to the assumptions of Herr Wagner, who is 
nothing if not persecuted, or when brewing a storm. 

The idea of eking out meagre musie with gorgeous 
scenery is, if not new at least more unfortunate than 
usual. The notion of a practical rainbow, up which 
certain of the characters should ascend, is at all 
events novel, but even this sensation has enjoyed 
but a poor result. 





FRANCE. 
Panis, Sept. 15. 

** La Parvenue” by M. Henri Rivi¢re at the ThéAtre 
Frangais, is one of those dramas of modern life for 
which the French stage has a special reputation. It 
is in four acts, and has for its heroine a very un 
pleasant kind of person. Mdme. Calondel, is a young 
and handsome woman who, having received an 
education above her station, is determined to make a 
figure in the most brilliant salons of Paris. Her 
husband, a worthy engineer, is unable to supply her 
large necessities, but she is fortunate enough (hu- 
manly speaking) to have captivated two humble 
adorers, the Viscount de Mercey, a young millionair¢ 
and Prince Schodenberger, an old German potentate, 
andthese, with J. Calondel, form a sort of secret joint- 
stock company, the object of which is to speculate 
in any article that promises to yield large profits. 
Among other operations the purchase of a block of 
houses (as the Americans would say) has been 
effected at a very high price, Mdme. Calondel having 
been privately informed that it will be pulled down 
to make room for a new street, and that the owner 
As these 
speculations are concealed from the world, Mdme. 
Calondel accounts for her enormous expenditure by 


will receive a maynificent compensation. 


alleging that her husband derives a large income 
from copper mines, which he once discovered in 
Arkansas; but there is a certain person who is any- 
thing but credulous in this matter—namely, one M. 
de Léris the French consul at some place near 
Arkansas, who accompanied Calendel in his visit 
to that State, and is perfectly aware that, although 
copper mines were vigilantly sought, there were 
none to be found. Hence, when on his arrival in 
Paris he perceives great magnificence based on 
non-existent mines, M. de Léris naturally regards 
Mdme. Calondel with an eye of suspicion, and is 
annoyed to find that she is greatly patronized by the 
Countess de Sarrans, & lady whom he adored (virtu- 
ously of course) during the lifetime of her husband, 
and whom, now she is a widow, he hopes to marry. 
Though his arrival is inopportune, Mdme. Calondel 
hopes to enrol him in the list of her allies, and 
therefore prevails on the German Prince to appoint 
him his plenipotentiary minister. M. de Léris 
respectfully declines the honour, frankly declaring 
that he will not be indebted to feminine in- 
fluence for advancement, and his refusal the more 
deeply wounds the intriguing lady because some- 
how or other he has awakened in her heart what 


is called a “caprice,” The absence of copper mines 








is not the onJy cause of the distrust with which M. 
de Léris regards the adventuress. Her adorer, the 
Viscount de Mercey, is one of his most intimate 
friends, and he compliments him on his brilliant 
conquest, but he finds the unhappy Viscount by no 
means happy with his sham laurels. De Mercey is, 
as he confesses, a mere plaything in the hands of 
the dangerous Mdme. Calondel, who has not only 
inveigled him into a pecuniary tangle, but has caused 
him to break off a more worthy attachment, and 
even to place in her hands compromising letters 
written by the deserted fair. These letters she will 
not return, and her supposed lover regards her with 
terror and detestation. At the instance of M. dé 
Léris, the Viscount makes one more attempt to 
recover the epistles, but dme. Calondel is as obsti- 
nate as ever, and even tells the Viscount never to 
appear again in her presence. The much-injured 
man reminding her of the money which he has con- 
fided to her husband's care, Calondel is brought into 
the field, and the intrusive creditor is paid off on the 
spot. The value of the letters to 1/dme. Calondel con- 
sists in the fact that they were written by the Countess 
de Sarrans during the lifetime of her husband. 
This is the secret of the patronage which has so 
much surprised M. de Léris, and Mdme. Calondel 
soon resolves to make a new trial of her power, 
Suspecting that the coldness of Léris towards her 
is occasioned by his love for the Countess, she calls 
upon her victim and frankly declares to her that if 
she does not render the advances of Léris utterly hope- 
less, she will produce the compromising letters. The 
poor lady asks what she has done to merit this persecu- 
tion, and is informed that she is the cause of the equivo- 
cal position of Wdme.Calondel. They were both, it ap- 
pears, brought up at the same convent. The present 
Countess was the only child of rich and noble 
parents, while the present adventuress was an 
orphan without fortune, who hoped to become the 
wife of her guardian, the Count de Sarrans. The 
Count, however, preferred marrying her schoolfellow, 
and she was forced to content herself with the 
humble engineer, who, far from raising her in the 
social scale, required himself to be lifted. Thus 
injured, Mdme. Calondel was only too giad to see 
the Countess led astray from the paths of virtue by 
the Viscount de Mercey, and absolutely delighted 
when the letters fell into her possession. Ordered 
Mdme. de  Sarrans, fearful 
that her secret will be betrayed, promises to 
obey, and when Léris pays one of his accustomed 
visits even exhorts him to accept the place obtained 
for him by Mdme. Calondel. He is naturally 
astonished, but all mystery is cleared up by a 
bold move on the part of the Countess, who on the 
entrance of M. de Mercey exhorts that gentleman to 
confess the whole truth in the presence of their 
common friend. The Viscount gallantly declares 
that, not having been able to recover the letters, he 
is ready to make the only reparation in his power by 
marrying the Countess. The revelation that the 
Countess was the Viscount’s mistress all the time 
that Léris was looking up to her with respectful 
homage is anything but agreeable to the latter. In 
this delicate position the Countess refuses with 
thanks the Viscount’s handsome offer, because 
she now loves Léris, who, however cannot in 
honour make her his wife. Léris betakes himself 
to Mdme. Calondel, and asks for the letters which 
she willingly places in his hands, urging him to 
read them, but he throws them unread into the 
fire. It should be understood that Mdme. Calondel, 
great sinner as she is, has never broken the 
seventh commandment, and the rejection of her 
advances by the only man she has ever really loved 
fires her with a rage which has just reached its 
height when poor Calondel steps in to inform her 
that the joint-stock company is completely ruined, a 
change in the direction of the proposed new street 
having completely destroyed the value of the block 
of houses. However, he is naturally a man of a 
contented disposition, and, being in possession of a 
small competence, only hopes that his wife will 
share it with him. The worldly dame declares with 
wondrous 


to reject Léris, 


“andour that she prefers to accept an 
invitation to the Court of Prince Schodenberger, 


‘which she has lately received. Her husband, whose 





eyes ure opened at last, orders her to leave hig 
house, and she obeys without resistance, leaving 
Calondel and Léris as the best friends in the world. 








BYRON VAMPIRIZED. 
[From the New York Weekly Review.) 

In the Atlantic Monthly, for September, appears an 
article, the impudent audacity of which is, we believe, 
absolutely unparalleled. It proceeds from the pen 
of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of the 
novel of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It concerns itself 
with the domestic afflictions of the poet Byron. It 
states, in a fervid manner, and with an earnestness 
which expresses on the part of the writer, conviction 
that what it states is true—that Byron was guilty of 
a crime which is almost nameless among men, and 
which we shudder to mention even at second hand 
-—the crime of incest. This, it says, was the cause 
of Byron’s separation from his wife—that deplorable 
domestic catastrophe which has borne the upas fruit 
of an evergreen scandal. It makes these statements 
upon the authority of Lady Byron, who is dead. It 
does not offer one jot or tittle of evidence that they 
are true. One woman, who does not even pretend 
that she has investigated the matter, tells the story 
which was told to her by another woman, who is 
beyond the reach of appeal. All the world knew 
that Byron was married, and after a little more than 
one year of married life, his wife left him, never 
to meet him again on earth. All the world knew 
that the cause of their separation was a secret, and 
was kept so—as it ought to have been. But—so 
great is the influence which that stupendous genius 
has exerted upon the world—society has never been 
content to let this trivial subject alone. There was 
some reason why. Lord and Lady Byron parted as 
man and wife: what was it? That has been the 
mental attitude of thousands of curious readers of 
Byron’s poetry. Nearly fifty years have passed 
since he was laid in the grave. The wife, who long 
survived him, is also under the sod. And now, 
after all this time, comes the foulest charge against 
his nature and his conduct whieh human ingenuity 
could devise, or human malice could propagate. 
It is made, too, upon the flimsiest of all pre- 
texts. A poor, addle-pated woman, in Italy, who 
was once Byron’s mistress, has put forth a stupid 
book, which nobody could read, and which was fast 
drifting to the limbo of all waste paper, in which 
Byron’s domestic affairs were made the subject of 
some twaddling comment. And this book, it 
appears, required answer—this pitiful farrago of 
inconsequential gossip demanded that Byron should 
be dragged out of his grave and trampled into the 
mire of public ignominy. The work of the vampire 
has been done, and, we blush to say—has been done 
by an American. Not one jot of evidence, as before 
remarked, has been adduced, to prove that the 
terrible assertion is true. Lady Byron thought it 
was true, and expressed herself to that effect to Mrs. 
Harriet Stowe. That is the sum and substance of 
the matter. Lady Byron was an old woman at the 
time she told this story, was broken in health, was 
in a morbid condition, and, from all we have heard, 
was that worst of all moral lunatics, a religious 
bigot. A cheap edition of Byron’s works was to 
be published. Some cheap editions of man- 
kind got the ear of Lady Byron (having enough 
ear of their own, meanwhile, the Lord knows!) and 
tried to persuade her to tell her secret, if she had 
any, so as to show that he was a monster, and 
prevent the sale of hispoems!! And thereupon she 
sent for Mrs. Stowe and imparted this horrible 
tale. We do not doubt that she was telling what 
she fancied was the truth. A gentleman in a lunatic 
asylum once informed us that he was the Emperor 
Nero, and he had every appearance of being perfectly 
convinced that such was the fact. But he offered no 
evidence in support of his startling proposition, and 
neither did the unfortunate woman, who—out of 
her grave—now strikes at the memory of ono 
of the most illustrious men of genius that 
have ever come upon earth. On the con- 
trary, her story defies all the laws of probabi- 
lity. It says that the wife lived two years with the 
husband, knowing that, all the time—under their 
very roof—he was in incestuous intercourse with 
his own sister: a thing morally impossible, and, in 
the matter of time, actually false—because the 
married life of Byron extended only a week or two 
past one year. It ignores the fact that the wife, 
after leaving him, wrote to him in the fondest and 
gentlest strain. It ignores the fact that his life, 
then as at all times, was subjected to the meridian 
blaze of observation, and that no such damnable 
foulness was perceived by anybody. It ignores the 
fact that his enemies, who were numerous and 
virulently malignant to the very last degree, were 
altogether blind to this scandal which (for there is 
talk of a child having been born of the union) could 
never have been kept altogether concealed. In fact, 
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horrible calumny, imagined by asick and exack-| 
brained bigot, ventilated, in the worst spirit of sen- 
sationmongering, by a woman whose emotions are 
too strong for her judgment. Mrs. Stowe is an able | 
woman, but, in this instance, she has mado a 
tremendous mistake. There is no point of view| 
in which her publication of this vile seandal | 
can be regarded as defensible. If all that! 
she says were true, it would not lessen the 
grandeur of “Childe Harold” nor dispel the 
spirit of poetry from the works of Byron, nor 
lessen the power of those works upon human imagi- 
nation. Nor is any good done to the memory of 
Lady Byron—for the worst that was ever said 
against that woman, hitherto, is that she was over 
go0d—* faultily faultless,” as Tennyson says, * icily 
regular, splendidly null: and surely from that 
reproach she needed no defence. The gole purpose, 
indeed, that this abominable libel can serve is to 
put an insidious weapon into the hands of narrow- 
minded religious zealots, who will go on for all time, 
on the strength of this “revelation ”—the truth or 
falsehood of which is a matter of no real moment 
to them—slimily befouling that genius the magnifi- 
cence of which has been, for more than half a 
century the rebuke of little minds and paltry 
Pharisees. We censure as strongly as anybody the 
moral delinquencies of Byron’s conduct. They were 
very great and they cannot and need not be defended. 
But the disposition to disparage Byron’s genius 
because of Byron’s personal foibles, and to paint him 
as a moral monster because he was not a model 
husband, is one that critical patience ought no 
longer to tolerate. For this last attack—unfounded 
in evidence and horribly foul in character—we 
believe that it will be condemned with indignant 
scorn, by the best judgment and the highest feeling 
of mankind. More than that, it will react upon 
those who make and echo it, and serve to fix more 
firmly in judicious estimation the rank of a poet 
who, in imagination, sublimity, and beauty, ranks 
but a little way below Shakespeare. 








_ Horrowayr’s PILLs.—Weary of Life.—Derangement of the liver 
is one of the most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
most prolific of those melancholy forebodings, which are worse 
than death itself. A few doses of these noted Pills act magic- 
ally in dispelling low spirits and repelling the covert attack made 
on the nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over in- 
dulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most shattered con- 
stitution may derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, which will 
regulate disordered action, brace the nerves, increase the energy 
of the intellectual faculties, and revive the failing memory. 

Norrotk Dumpiines.—Make a very iight dough with Bor- 
wick’s Gotp Mgpat BAKING Powprr, as for bread, with milk 
or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of 
boiling water, make the dough into balls the size of a medinm 
dumpling ; throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes 
without taking off the lid. To ascertain when they are done 
enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. 
Before serving, tear them apart on the top with two forks, as 
they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and 
Sugar, or treacle. 
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School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c, 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 

RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


C 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W.; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 











CRAMER’S 


NEY 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 


COTTAGE DESIGN. 


(TRIGHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


ie: improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘Stad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie? 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“ The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. {ts intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





(CRAMER'S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
J Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instraictions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Une and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


Cs ER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
)  cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
aud Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 
be ER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
J) Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Kxercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Roubini, Schira, and other celebraced Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and ee Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 
RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


’ 


| RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obscer- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 

Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by Mac- 
| farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 


vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
| Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 


| Bishop. 

| 

Oy ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
| celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 

RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 

Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 

David, Arditi, Levey. 











Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EA 
Price SIXPENCE. 


MONIUM BOOK. 


SILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 


Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


Lonpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srreet, W. ; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


CG ER'S NEW 
ty ae a, 


Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. 
Charles Lallé 
Onamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. | 


M4k¢ UERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Movie. | 
Price 88, 
Cuamuun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


} 
Composée par 











TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mopre. 3s. | 
Caanun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. | 


>OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Levey. 
Bolo 4s, Duet 5s. 


Caaniit & O0., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 








CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. S. Mowrcommry. Music by 
Fumaseta Puitr. 2s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. f. pu 
t Tenreavx, Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Laver. 36 


Cuaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, w. 
S55 TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard . Se. 
Cramzr & Oo, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
pu Tsaasavx. Music by Bonpzss. 8s. 
Onasten & Oo, Limited, 201 Regént-sirest, W. 








view of Feb. 20 says:—‘ The empire of the grand pianos is 
threat 1. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Bricnton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street, 
Betrast: High Street. 





May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woon & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smirn & Son, anp 
Hime & Sox, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





gUusT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


OrGANIst oF HE FounpLinc, aNd LATE OF Att Satnrs, 
ManrGaRet Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; 


Illus! 








69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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aay, J. P. 
Angelland ...... 


A Voice from the Ocean (B).. 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) “< 
Daughter of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop 
Go, forget me .... is 
I wou I wore a child agai é 
preted = bk a ab adips ve belt 
é oares the Robiti. Song | illi 

May time (s) ,. 0 we A TT 
Parting, The (er 1 last words at) “ 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) Sueibeue 
She wore a wreath of roses .. .. 

Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D Oe wasece 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song cemnenda ee bihnete 
Little Golden Hair - Venice) in D D and E ses eer Cease 
Regret thee! .... eerer 

Separation ......... 














Bo Co no RD COCO eo ROC COCO tO OF 


co Go co GO 


SMART, H. 
Bright be her dreams (c) ........ 

Charge, Chester, charge (B) mes 

Day is done, The .c c). 

Do you think of the days that are gone, Je eanie. 
Hopes of my heart .. ee 

In the sunny houfs of May . 

I dream of thee at morn, i 
Ditto, in F (c) .. 

T'll tell ou why Td like to be a rose. uaees ° 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) . peau eerebae eaaw ease oe 
Look from thy lattice, in W (2) eonnebene cece 
Ditto,inD . ° oe 

Miunesinger’s dream ‘e) 
Magic of a Flower, md ee 
Ditto, in E flat ( (B) . 

O do not chide me ...... 
O d Love and the new, The . 356.00 0635064040 0040 
@ tell me abl a ve 06 00 06 00-00 406008500000 * 
Paquita, in E flat (7),.. atte. acs 

Ditto, inc . peda 
Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) (¢ (c ): re 
te ee an ag, © he (¢) $4.06 00.00 40 60 s0-80 
Rose of May .......... ° bee 

Rhine Maiden, The .. 

Spinning Wheel, The (c) .- cose 
Sir Brian the Bold (c) Seas WO 6s nb S0sa6d BE Ohaus se od06 
Soldier’s Wife, The 


—-_* night | silver light beautiful ‘night (im 3 E b fat 


Tell me, sweet Zephyr (e).. és 
The Broken Ring. Song (c) . esees . 
Thinking of thee (c) ..... caine ene eiepe.anae 
Through every chate a chaige ( °) sd Udon ab-ce th-bb0ne 
ee Be . ntetderee ones 

aiting for the pring (c) . 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Elle) (c) : 


HATTON, J. _ ‘ 
A eer stood upon the shore (s), (sung by Madmé. 


BO BD OD BORO RD SES BO CD NO HO DO BO BO BO OO PO BD BO NO OO PO DONO bo PO BO bo NO. DO PO BO OO PO 


Messenger, The, (B), (sung by Pischek) 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. 
Come live with me, and be my love, in B fat (x 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor Mario) . wee 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC .. 
Ditto, in E flat (7 ") . psnae wien taints 
How proudly they'll hear of this at home 
ing Christmas (B) 
Man of War (8), (sung by Herr Formes ye 
Under the greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) ) (2) oennes 
E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) ........+ 
Who ere me fresh — detperianetnnl 00 0006 06 
was a chil ° 
PAWNS’ S BoM gs. oe 00 cc cccccvcccvevcccceccscccececccves 
Hope, sweet hope Co cece cc cccecccnccesccccccece 
Sing MO MOTE ....eeeeeeeees 
TRO Carle 20 ccccccccccsccccccccccccccccete 
The Bridal morn........++++++ 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR s. 
bar the bee sucks (from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mrwceconalhs a 
Ditto in 4 flat (s ‘sung ‘by Miss Banks). 
Bride from the 














Cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ener anes 


BO BO BO BO CO BO CO REPO bo bo bo bo bo bo ho Co nO Co bo 


SOP meee ee ee ee ee ee enenee 


GouKoD. 
Bear him forth (‘‘ Irene”) in E (8). 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), (sung by Mame. Sar 
Fair the rose of love is a (“Irene”) in Band G ® 
Far greater in his lowhy stab (‘“ihcne”) in Bag 0 (6) 
r iow “\Trene” 
For ot fnck of gold h bef me a eo”) in A and 44 1 _ 
Gold and gray, in 000.008 86 
pe joan day ‘biasing (“Trene*) =e 
t an ca (s) 


_— to Leander, in D a aad G e. 
Lark Song, The, and C (s 
Le Soir. at en eee eh and | French 


She alone ‘charmeth my sadness, ‘in G and E (s).. dae 
BLUMENTHAL, a 
A Da 


in D.. ities 
Be era (sung by Mame. Sherrington). 06%0 
Come to thy lattice. Serenade, in E flat ” oeccce 
a. ee 1000s eeedae 
T prithee give me back my heart, ‘in G (3) 4 46 6b ddd dbdeeee 
tto, in (sung by Mdme. a. jeken tate 
Remember me....+,++++. 
Bae ftital, in F minor (+). 9605556686 0688865 56 3258 Se00 
# minor, with zn opnipnsemmenre th 


corn 








e2co comet, cococoaD coco te 


: . 
we DS ae DO DS > 


| tetany te ge 

Thoughts of thee, in 8 ‘rH aod Cc (o), (oung by ‘Mame. 
Sainton-Volby) ..... $48 00 0b 60080 6 06GB e860 

When we tae pate (ics... bes 


Ob eeeesecdaddbantede 


on, Pn 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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IGRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, 


PRIGE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. | The Ploughboy. 

Alice Gray. | Be mine, dear Maid, 

Rock d in the Cradle of the! Welcome me home. 
Deep. Cherry ripe ! 

The Anchor's weighed. Long, long ago! 


The Teorn: 
1’d be a Batterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks, 


Isle of Beauty. 
Beneath the Willow Trée. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching| Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, | I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

‘Tis Init a little faded Flowet, | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother, 

Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May Wait for the Waggon. 

Beautifwl Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank. 

As it fell upon a Day. 
Ihe Exile of Erin. 





No. 4.12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 
Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet § —_ hear =. prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don’t forget m The dawn is breaking o’er tis. 
Ww - Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again, 

Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Boiihie Kate, them, 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 
Hymn of Bye. re Infancy’s 
Davitl Sitiging béforé Saul, he Wotki of © ' 
Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. ight and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. i 
Lamb of the Father. 
No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 

‘When foréed from dear Hebé, Pye thé silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Good 


y: ancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
18 A... é a heaft that never| _ rose. 
‘Thefe was & jong ane 
the Vicnr of Bray. Lové is but an A 
Oh ro woman’s heart is} Ere around the book 
bou, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT.. 


Weaty flowers théir buds are | My life is but a summief day. 
elosinig. Tis sweet to thik. 
Hark t the lark. Dear neem do not chide me. 
ee is my héart. A Watrior I am. 
Veep hot for friends departed. | The Tear 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 





Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 
Goiie aré the Days: 

gant Times, come again no} Lottie in the Lane. 

moré. de - - de ye 

mnié Li ‘orget and fo 
fo ‘ootsteps on the Stairs. Maggie by my side, 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
Ulatie. 

No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


Gipsy’s Home— “‘ Je In that Devotion—“‘ Matilda..” 
ag ad “| | Maid of the aes Mail— 


1 allen Slee; “The River Sprite.” 
Oy, Gece Q | My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
th > Cal ness from m to Conquer.” 
Gone i te Calne ad 4 Coo | says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for mé=“‘Rose| — “‘ Panchinello.” 
of Castille.” I've — him — ** Hel- 
iss me—‘‘She Stoops| _ vellyn.” 
A oomauet . When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—‘‘The| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Bridé of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—Ist. Ser. 


» Metmaid’s Song. Despait. 
fendieone " ns Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
My Mother bids me bind my |, Fidelity. 
Hair. , 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Set. 


Sailot’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer. pk Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy, 


No. 19.16 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
n Love 
iT ehoee t to bea ~ gala = 


gE: neat formate la. 


My Mem 
on, thle not Love is light as paid oF oP ‘for Unclé Sait, my 
Fam 
One that died, 
ae t vo BaitinNore. 
He Sam ease” 
Ghele Ned. 








CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms, 

Love’s young dream, 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The batp that once through 
Tara’s halls, 

Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore, 


| 


The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye, 
The last rose of summer, 

The minstrel boy. 

he valléy lay smiling. 
Erin | the tear and the smile. 
By that lake. 
Has vs ated thy young days 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 


Graceful Consort. 


No. 15.+12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack. 





The last shilling. 
The Sailor's journal, 
Tom Tackle. 

= he constant Sailor, 


The Gteon wich peneioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 


J. P. 


I’m afloat. 

She worte a Wreath of Roses, 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove: 


Woodman, spate that Trée ! 


KNIGHT. 
Poor Rosalie. 


The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall L sing you a Song of the 
Past? 


The old Sexton. 


Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bornthie Annie?) Why do I love thee yet? 


Come out With me. 


Grace Darling. 


They have 7 youtoanother.| Laurette. 


Blue eyed Nel 
I can know “nd no more. 


Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Home, sweet Home. | 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock ime to sleep. 
The old Pine Woods, 


— Bell. 
hat is Home without a 
Mother ? 


Gentle ete Moore. 


Kitchen. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The Catnphbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 
Antile aufie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 





John Anderson, my Jo. 


ope the Willow she’s sleep- 


Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Old Bob Ridley. 

The Song of 4 Rose. 
Kingdom coming. 

Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A highland lad my love was 
born. 

Green grow the rushes, O | 

Auld Robin Gray. 

Roslin Castle. 


No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


the Desi of Nelson, 
The Bay of Biscay. 





The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Last Watch. 
Outward Bound, 


No. 22.TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
The Troubedg's ‘so 
he ‘Trou 
Oh Summet N 
Calmly the Day is aie 
Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


No. 23.—12 SONGS O 


Home beloved. 
The Mill-wheel. 


T pate 
The’ =o 





May Morning 


In whispers soft and light. 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In out green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils oe ended 


F THE RHINELAND. 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Rhine Song. 

The Violet and the Maiden. 

Iago’s Toast. 


My Pipe. 
The livelong Day. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Love is Life's eodeait Star. 
A little mor, er. 

Willie’s on he Ane bine Bea. 
Old A Ben 


softly i fall ‘the itonuaht 

K it never 

oh Willie, we have missed 
you. 


Jeanie with 
Hair. 


tet the Kiss him for Hid 
Mother. 


ears. 
Where has L' gone) 


light-brow® 


201, Ruczxt Srazet, W.; 
SIMPKIN, MABSBALL & 00, 


a 
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EXETER HALL. 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1869, 


THE MESSIAH. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 


THE CREATION. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 


HYMN OF PRAISE. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15th, 


SELECTIONS —. 


Of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. 

















PRAY 


Artistes. 


Mouie. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Mpme. GILARDONI: 
Mpme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Mo.uuie. DRASDIL. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Sicgnor BETTINI. 
Sianor FOLI. 

Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 


Conpuctor - - - - - = Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


THE CHORUS will consist of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 
THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 
Orncantist - - - = £=Mr JOHN. C. WARD. | 


ACCOMPANIST - - - Mr. J. G. CALLCOTT. 
TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O’CLOCK. 

















RESERVED SEATS (Area), Half-a-guinea; Single Subscription (for the Four Concerts), £1 16s. 
. A limited number of RESERVED STALLS, Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea; Single 
Subscription (for the Four Concerts), Three Guineas. 
WEST GALLERY, 5s.; AREA UNRESERVED, 2s. 6d.; ORCHESTRA, 2s. 6d. 


Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Cfice, 2, 2, Exeter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street and 43, Moorgate Street ; 
OL.ivier, 19, Old Bond Street; Mrronery, 33, Old Bond Street ; Austin, St. "James's Hall ; L. Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street ; and of Mr. Hays, 4, Royal Eschange Buildings. 


OSKEB9 


Printed. and Published vy Shee ‘wirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, iu the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street, aforesaid.—Friday, Sept. 17th, 1869! 
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